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ELEVATOR OF F. A. SCOTT AT 
EAGLE GROVE, IA. 


Iowa has. as many, if not more, well equipped 
country grain elevators as any other state. The 
of constructing and equipping an elevator like the 
one illustrated herewith is considerably more than the 
old fashioned elevator that contained as small an 
amount of machinery as was possible to do business 


cost 


with. We agree with a prominent country shipper 
who says, ‘“‘the profit and satisfaction of own- 


ing and operating a good house fully justifies the 
additional expenditure, provided the business and 
location are suitable to the owner and the 
machinery can be kept in first class repair, 
so that the best possible results Gan be ob- 
tained from handling the grain received.” 

Machinery used to raise the grade of 
grain and seeds, like all other machinery, 
must be kept in good condition and: must 
be operated intelligently and carefully to 
obtain the— best results. The elevator 
which is allowed to run itself may pay, 
but it will not pay half what it could be 
made to pay by careful management. 
The elevator man who never changes the 
adjustments of his cleaning and scouring 
machinery, nor pays any attention to 
broken buckets and slipping belts, may 
swear there is no money in the elevator 
business. A visit to his elevator would 
explain the reason why he finds it so un- 
satisfactory. 

The elevator of I, A. Scott, 
in grain, seeds, flour, feed, coal and salt, 
was erected at Eagle Grove in 1883, The 
main part is 24x32 feet and 40 feet high. 
It has 16 cribbed bins with a capacity of 
10,000 bushels. The annex is 26x26, and 16 feet high. 
It contains a roller feed mill and a scalping reel for 
bolting corn mea) and. graham flour. The brick 
engine room which adjoins the elevator is 20x20 feet 
and has a brick smokestack 59 feet high with a flue 
16x18 inches. 

The elevator was operated by horse power until 
1887, when an entire new equipment was put in, as 
follows: A 20 horse power engine made by the Frost 
Manufacturing Company, of Galesburg, Ill., and a 25 
horse power boiler; two stands of elevators 50 feet 
high witha 12 inch belt and 7x11 inch cups, 1 
Barnard & Leas No. 3 Warehouse Separator, 1 Dickey 
Separator, 1 Victor Corn Sheller under a 12 foot dump, 
1 Victor Revolving Screen for cleaning corn, 1 Will- 
ferd & Northway 3 Roller Mill, with handy spout 
connections from head of feed elevator to five different 
bins for various kinds of feed and to scalping reel for 


who deals 


separating the fine meal from the coarse. A flax reel 


of large capacity has recently been added, so that flax | 


seed can now be handled at a much greater profit. 

The house is arranged for handling in transit, and 
The 
house is kept in good order and, very naturally, Mr. 
Scott has an excellent business. 


much good work has been done in that line. 


RULES FOR COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


The Minnesota railroad and warehouse commission, 
in compliance with an enactment of the last legisla- 
ture, has compiled the rules and regulations for the 


IOWA, 


GROVE, 


ELEVATOR CF F. A. SCOTT AT EAGLE 
government and control of public country elevators of 
this state. There are a number of inconsistencies in 
the law, and its failure is freely predicted. The com- 
mission has had task in formulating rules 
which must meet possible objections. The commis- 
sion kept in view the main idea and intent of the law 
—the protection of the farmer against attempted 
fraud or oppression on the part of the country buyer. 

A ae toot is made in charges in cases where grain 


no easy 


is tendered for shipment instead of storage. Due pro- 
vision is made for the hearing of complaints by the 
commission and correction of evils as they may ap- 
pear to exist. A summary of the rules are as follows: 

All elevators and warehouses on the right of way of 
any railroad, at any station or siding in this state in 
which grain is stored and handled, are’ designated by 
law as public warehouses. 

It is unlawful to receive, store, ship or handle grain 
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the 
owners thereof shall have procured a license. 


in such elevator or warehouse unless owner or 


The party operating such elevator shall keep a cor- 


| rect account of all grain received, showing the date of 


its receipt, the grade, gross weight, tare and net 


weight of each lot of grain received, and a similar 
account of all grain shipped; also the grade, and the 
gross and net weight, as returned by the state inspec- 
tion and weighing department. — 

If grain is received into such elevator or warehouse 
for storage or shipment, a warehouse receipt must in 
all cases be issued for each separate lot of grain so re- 
Such 


name of the owner, the date the grain was 


ceived, receipt shall show upon its face the 
received, the grade, gross weight, tare and 
net weight of each lot of grain mentioned 
in said receipt. 

Upon surrender of warehouse receipts of 
than carload 
all 
charges which may have acerued 


the same grade in not less 


lots, and upon payment of lawful 
there- 
on, said grain or grain of same grade and 
net quantity is deliverable, in not Jess than 
carload lots, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, to said owner or his order upon de- 
from the 


house where it was received, or if the 


‘mand, either elevator or wate- 


owner so decides, upon track at St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, St. Cloud or Duluth, subject 


to official inspection and weight. 
If the 
the elevator where it was originally re- 


owner demands his grain from 
ceived for the purpose of consignment to 
himself, or any other person, or for any 
other purpose, he shall be entitled to 
ceive it in 


re- 


such lots or quantities as 
he may desire and to which 

entitled. 
If delivery is demanded by the owner on track at 
either St. Paul, Minneapolis or 


shall be held to be in possession of said warehouseman 


he may be 


Duluth, said grain 


grain has been 
finally established by the state inspection department 


until the grade and dockage on such 


at such point, when it may be delivered to the owner 
or his order. The 


sponsible for any new charges which may accrue upon 


said owner shall not be held re- 
said grain before its delivery to him at terminal point, 
except the charge for inspection and the charges for 
freight on gross weight from the point where the 
original receipts were issued to the terminal point 
where delivery is made. 

The warehouseman will be 
owner for net amount of grain called for by said re- 


ceipts. Provided, however, that when it appears that 


held responsible to the 


there has been a shrinkage in transit in any given 
carload, the actual amount thereof may be allowed to 
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such warehouseman, but in no case to exceed 60 
pounds to the carload. 

When warehouse receipts are surrendered and de- 
mand made for delivery of grain, if the local ware- 
houseman prefers to deliver such grain from an eleva- 
tor at St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Cloud or Duluth, he 
shall have a prior right and liberty to do so under the 
following conditions: 

The owner of such grain may, in such 
nate at which of the aboye points he desires the de- 


livery made; whereupon the warehouseman shall issue 


nase, desig- 


an order upon any regular elevator at such designated, 
point. 

The term ‘lawful charges” 
regular freight charges on the gross weight of such 
grain, the charge for official inspection and weight, 
and such storage or other charges aS may accrue by 


is held to signify the 


reason of delay in presenting such order at the ter- 
minal warehouse for the delivery of the grain specified 
therein. If such order is presented and delivery de- 
manded within five days from the date of issue, no 
storage or other terminal elevator charges shall be 
made against the holder of such order, ps 
The following form of warehouse storage receipts is 
established by the commission as the proper form to 
be adopted by the owners of public country elevators | 
and warehouses: 
Elevator. 
Minn 


Noten... 


BD MEI ne oopisiers sac 2 ...wheat, which 
amount and same quality by grade will be delivered 
to the owner of this receipt, or his order, as provided 
by law and the rules of the railroad and warehouse 
commisson of Minnesota, upon surrender thereof and 
payment of lawful charges. 

The established maximum rates and charges for 
receiving ¢rain, insuring, handling and .storing same 
{5 days and delivering are 24 cents per bushel; if de- 
livered in carload lots within ten days, with imme- 
diate shipping order, 2 cents per bushel. 


Storage after the first 15 days, + cent per bushel for J 


each 15 days or part thereof, but not to exceed 5 cents 
per bushel for six months. If grain is cleaned at 
owner’s request, + cent extra per bushel. 

The grain is insured for the benefit of the owner. 
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eer Owners or Lessees. 
PE FT SA Agent. 
If any disagreement arises between the party re- 
ceiving and the party delivering grain as to the proper 
erade or dockage, or both, of any grain in accordance 
with the standards at terminal points, an average 
sample of at least three quarts of said grain in dispute 
may be taken by either or both of the parties inter- 
ested and forwarded, in a suitable sack, express 
charges prepaid, with the names and addresses of the 
parties to the chief inspector, St. Paul, who will, upon 
request, examine said grain, and adjudge what grade 
or dockage said sample of grain is, in his judgment 
and opinion, would receive if shipped in carload lots 
to the terminal points and subjected to official inspec- 
tion. If the grain in question musty or 
otherwise out of condition, this fact, with any other 


is damp, 


necessary information, must accompany sample. 

Complaints of fraud or oppression on the part of 
any person, firm or corporation operating sich coun- 
try elevator or warehouse will be investigated by the 
commission, upon written complaint, duly sworn to, 

All elevators shall make a statement of grain on 
hand, ete., when requested by the commission, 

Itis unlawful for any firm operating any elevator or 
warehouse to enter into any agreement with any other 
firm operating any similar elevator or the pooling of 
earnings or business of their respective elevators or 
warehouses, so as to divide any portion of the business 


thereof. 


The exports of seeds during the eleven months end- 
ing with May were 8,022,446 pounds of clover, valued 
at $958,423; 7,066,359 pounds of timothy, valued at 
$504,514; 1,737,120 bushels of flaxseed, valued at $2,- 
082,117, and 4,431,537 pounds of cotton seed, valued 
at $35,025; compared with 19,532,411 pounds of clover, | 
valued at $1,636,671; 10,287,459 pounds of timothy, 
valued at $380,652; 8,693,102 bushels of flaxseed, valued 
at $3,902,591, and 11,850,341 pounds of cotton seed, 
valued at $84,929, during the corresponding period of 
1891-2. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


BOARDS OF TRADE. 


[From a paper by Denison B. Smith, secretary of the Tole- 
do Produce Exchange, read before the World’s Fair Congress 
Auxiliary at Chicago. | 

The old maxim that ‘‘necessity knows no law’ has 
doubtless furnished a pretext for many an unlawful 
and predatory incursion of its votaries into the domain 
of proprietorships not their own, but in the realms of 
barter, trade and commerce, necessity is the creat- 
or of law. The growth and expansion of trade in- 
terests multiply new customs and methods, and these 
customs become enacted into law, and are continued 
and protected by its sanctions. Indeed, these conven- 
iences and customs established by merchants under 
the necessities of trade, when fully recognized by 
those. most deeply interested therein and become 
universal and uniform, are the foundation and strue- 
ture of its own regulating laws. On the basis of con- 
stitutional guarantees and limitations the rules and 
customs regulating trade on the exchanges have be- 
come the laws of the commonwealth. The courts 
have bent to them and given them the authoritative 
force of law. Every exchange of importance is pro- 
vided with its own tribunal by arbitration for the ad- 
justment of differences between its members. Occa- 
sions for invoking this authority are rare, considering 
the vastness of the traffic, but while members aré 
under no obligation to submit their cases to this form 
of adjudication, and the courts of the country are 
always open to them, a resort to them is still more in- 
frequent. Transactions involving multiplied millions 
of dollars are completed and settled without dispute. 
It has been claimed that an English chief justice, by 
his decisions, was an author of merchant law, and 
while that may be true, the lustrous tribute to 
his memory may in no sense be undimmed if we say 
that he gave his sanction to the preordained methods 
of agreement by English merchants. Undoubtedly he 
broadened and made flexible the common law in con- 
formity to the demands and necessities of business 
methods, We can all recall to mind a case in the 
Supreme Court of our own country, taken there by a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade and decided 
by our own Toledo Chief Justice Waite, which settled 
forever the obligation of the carrier to deliver grain 
at the publie elevators established and ordained as 
such by the board, under the necessities of a rapidly 
expanding commerce. 

In this country there are now, and have been from 
an early date, two classes of commercial exchange 
organizations. The object and aim of one is, the de- 
votion to public questions; to deliberate upon and 
consider not only the local interests, but the leading 
topics which interest, in a wider sense, the public 
mind, and to give the crystallized expression of its 
members upon them. 

The memberships of these bodies include gentlemen 
in professional as well as mercantile and commercial 
lines of life, while in contrast to these is the trade 
organization. 

The earliest exchange association in this country 
was the Chamber of Commerce of New York. It was 
organized April 5, 1768, and chartered by George III 
in 1770. When the city was in possession of the 
British during the war of the revolution, the chamber 
was devoted to the interest of the mother country and, 
as a consequence, forfeited ifs charter. It was rein- 
corporated by the state of New York April 13, 1784. 
It is the oldest commercial body in this country. The 
Chamber of New Haven and the Chamber of Charles- 
ton come next in order. 

The earliest trade association in New York was 
organized in 1850. There was more less dissatis- 
faction with its conditions and location, but it was 
continued until 1860, when anew building was erected 
and under the name of the New York Commercial 
Association it was chartered by the state April 19, 
1862. Its membership was 700, Feb. 138, 1868, the 
name of the association was changed to the present 
New York Produce Exchange. This exchange has 
built within recent years and now owns an immense 
exchange building, the rental of which is rapidly 
liquidating its bonded indebtedness. 

Iam indebted to an address by that remarkable, 
able and clear-headed gentleman, the Hon. Frederick 
Kraley of Philadelphia, for the following: 

“The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce had its 


or 


origin in a voluntary association of the merchants of 
the city in the year 1801, and it had for its objects the 
charge of everything that affected the trade and com- 
merce of the city and the expression of opinion perti- 
nent to their determination, but it did not include the 
feature of a trade exchange. It required that its 
members should be owners of ships, or importers, or 
exporters of goods. or marine insurance brokers.”’ 

The Grain and Flour Exchange of Philadelphia 
was organized in 1854, and known as the Corn Ex- 
change. Its name was changed in 1868 to the present 
style, the Commercial Exchange., Besides, there is 
the Grocers’ and Importers’, the Produce and the Drug 
Exchange. 

The Corn and Flour Exchange of Baltimore was 
organized February 38,1853. It membership was less 
than 200. The ground floor of two warehouses served 
the purposes of its members. The original name is 
yet retained, but its increase in numbers and impor- 
tance has kept .pace with other eastern exchanges, 
and it now occupies an elegant building of which it is 
the proprietor. 

The first commercial association in Boston was 
formed in 1793, one hundred years ago. Tt was a 
deliberative body and was the exponentof public 
opinion of that city on state and national questions. 
The earliest trade association was formed in 1839, 
but its life and usefulness were brief. In 1855 the 
Boston Corn Exchange ‘was organized for general 
dealing in breadstuffs, ete. Incorporated in 1868. 
Reorganized in 1871, under the present name of Com- 
mercial Exchange. Built and occupied an exchange 
building in 1889. 

The Buffalo Board of Trade was organized in 
1844. Built an exchange building that year, com- 
pleted .in May, 1845. Chartered in 1857. Removed 


in 1862 to Central Wharf: Reorganized April, 1882, 
under the name of the Merchants’ Exchange and 


removed to a new and elegant exchange building on 
Main street. 

The Chicago Board of Trade was organized in 1848. 
Its first meetings were on Dearborn street, near Lake, 
and next in a store on Clark street, near the bridge. 
From Clark street the board removed to the Steele 
building, corner of La Salle and South Water streets, 
their hall being in the third story and reached by an 
outside staircase. Under this name it was chartered 
by the state in 1859, About 1860 the board oceupied 
quarters constructed for it in the Newhouse building 


| on the north side of South Water street, near La Salle. 


About 1863 the subject of more permanent and better 
quarters was agitated. There wasa controversy be- 
tween two factions concerning location, but finally 
the property on Washington and La Salle streets was 
purchased from the First Baptist Church for $66,000. 
The Chamber of Commerce Company immediately 
set about building, and in the summer of 1865 the 
Board of Trade moyed to that building. The board 
occupied these latter quarters until 1871, when the 
great fire destroyed them. Immediately after the fire 
the board secured quarters on South Canal street, be- 
tween Washington and Madison, where the sessions 
of the board were held until a temporary building 
was constructed for its use on the southwest corner of 
Market and Washington. This temporary building 
was of wood and was occupied by the board for one 
year, when, the new Chamber of Commerce having 
been completed, the board returned to its old quarters 
on the 9th day of October, 1872. As early as 1879 
negotiations were commenced with reference to secur- 
ing new quarters. In 1880 a committee composed of 
Messrs. Bensley, Culver, Rogers, Pope and Lyons, 
reported in favor of purchasing the property now 
occupied by the board, and it was purchased in 1881, 
The present structure was completed and occupied in 
April, 1885. 

The first trade association at St. Louis was organ- 
ized before 1863, That was the date of its charter, 
March 4. 
ent, the Merchants’ Exchange. This comprises all the 
details submitted to me by the secretary. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee was or- 
ganized in 1858, and has kept up its organization and 
name since that date. There had been, prior to the 
above, various other associations under different 
names without continuous existence. 

The Board of Trade of Detroit was first formed in 
1856, but for some years was unimportant, In 1863 it 


In 1875 the name was changed to its pres-— 


August, 1882, but has retained the original name. , 

The Board of Trade of Toledo was organized in 
1849, but for some years the trading did not demand 
daily sessions. From 1856 it was an active association, 
with constantly increasing importance asa market, 
and retained its original name for 27 years. In 1876 
it was reorganized under its present name, the Pro- 
duce Exchange. It built in 1876-7 a commodious ex- 
change, which has greatly contributed toward pay- 
ing the cost. 

The Board of Trade of Cleveland was organized 
July, 1848, and incorporated April, 1866. It was reor- 
ganized under the name of the Chamber of Commerce, 
February, 1893. 

The Duluth Board of Trade was incorporated and 
organized January 3, 1881. Built and occupied a 
substantial and commodious building in January, 1885. 
Have outgrown the same, and are now constructing a 
larger and strictly fireproof modern exchange and 
office building, 100x140 feet, to cost $250,000 for the 
building, to accommodate the rapidly growing and 
increasing grain and flouring business at the head of 
the lakes. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis was or- 
ganized October, 1881, under the general law of that 
state for incorporations, and has not been reorganized. 

The Board of Trade of Kansas City was organized 
in 1868. Incorporated in 1876. Reorganized July, 
1888, under the name of the Commercial Exchange. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Portland, Oregon, was 
organized April, 1890. 

The Grain and Flour Exchange of Pittsburg, Pa., 
was organized in 1882, chartered in 1883, and is an 
active association at this date. 

Fifty-five years ago the west was not a producer of 
grain or wheat products even to the extent of the con- 
sumptive wants of her people. There was a begin- 
ning of a surplus in Ohio and Michigan. The limited 
lake traffic was nearly confined to Lake Erie, and was 
covered by the westward bound merchandise and the 
food supplies of the early traders, and the household 
goods of the immigrants, and all transported on the 
passenger steamers of that period. Lake Michigan 
had.no commerce at all, save of the elements I have 
described above. ‘‘The schooner Illinois, of 100 tons,”’ 
it is stated, ‘‘was the first vessel to arrive at Chicago 
from the lower lakes, July 19, 1884, when she was hauled 
over the bar. On that occasion all the male inhabit- 
ants of the village, including boys numbering nearly 

100, assisted in dragging the craft across the bar. 
Flags were then raised and sail made on the vessel, 
and she sailed up to the forks of the river in fine 
style.’’ But long after this, the great current of im- 
migration and growth continued to be pointed to Ohio 
and Michigan.’ The state of Ohio was engaged in 
constructing a canal from Toledo to connect with one 
already built from Cincinnati to Piqua, Ohio, and 
also of a canal to the state line of Indiana, to form a 
connection with the Wabash river at Terre Haute. 
The latter improvement was opened to Lafayette, 
Ind., in the fall of 1843, and the line to Cincinnati in 
1845. It will be seen presently that this bit of history 
is pertinent to the topic of my paper. It is also perti- 
nent to observe: that 55 years ago, and before that 
period, no commercial writer or thinker had advanced 
the theory that railways would ever become an_ in- 
strumentality of commerce. Water was then believed 
to be the only medium of commercial transit—by 
canals, rivers and lakes. After the completion of the 
canals I have described, and of the canal from Cleve- 
land to Portsmouth on the Ohio river, the growth of 
commerce at Toledo and Cleveland, with Buffalo and 
Oswego, rapidly increased. Southern and central 
Ohio and the Wabash valley had been reached, and 
in 1845 these vicinities were producing a limited agri- 
cultural surplus. The Wabash canal drew the trade 


in grain—what little there was in Illinois—from very. 


near Chicago. 

When the iron rails began to reach out their arms 
from Chicago, across the level plains of Illinois, they 
were very soon transformed into the servants of com- 
merce. In its results upon commerce, growth of pop- 
wlation and the consequent expansion in agriculture, 
this event was of the most transcendent import. It 
came upon the world without the heraldry of previous 
prophetic writers, but it unfettered commerce from a 
reliance upon the great water ways, and by its equal- 


am 


izing power has built an empire westof them, Pene- 
trating our vast interior it has given value to the 
products of the soil over areas of thousands of miles 
which would otherwise have been well nigh worth- 
less. It has been an almoner to the world’s millions 
of poor in the cheapening of bread and meat. 

Under the aid of this powerful and beneficent sys- 
tem of transit the population—the productions oft 
agriculture, forests and the mines, and the wealth of 
the great west have increased with a rapidity match- 
less in any other country or age of the world, 

A necessary outgrowth of this unprecedented grain 
production was the steam elevator.. Again old meth- 
ods were entirely inadequate. Primitively the farm- 
er’s grain found a market in bags. When canal boats 
and railway cars began to transport corn in bulk, 
the elevator, propelled by horse power, the power 
frequently located in the peak of the roof, was a 
marked improvement in methods, but the ever swell- 
ing tide of the farmer’s surplus compelled receivers 
to harness the power of steam to their elevators. It 
was.a Striking example of progress when a steam ele- 
vator of the capacity of 150,000 bushels was built. 
Chicago now has one of the capacity of 3,000,000 
bushels. 

The original method of purchase and sale of grain 
was by the exhibition of samples, but as the grain 
movement increased its and the area from 
which it was derived was widened, this process of 
trading became more and more unreliable, unsatis- 
factory and unjust, not only to the producer; but to 
the buyer. Grain of widely varying vicinities and 
qualities was necessarily stored in a common reser- 
voir. The producer of a high grade of grain was 
robbed of the just compensation for his intelligent 
and enterprising husbandry by its mixture with the 
lower grades in the common mass. But American 
genius may. be relied upon for overcoming greater 
obstacles and inequalities than were grouped under 
this primitive system. of storing and selling grain, 
and an American merchant devised a method of grad- 
ing or inspection, and of storing each grade sepa- 
rately. It is stated, and doubtless with entire justice, 
that Mr. Julian S. Rumsey, the president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade in 1858, was the author of this 
equitable and beneficent improvement. It was soon 
adopted at other grain centers in this country, and is 
now a necessary element at all of them. All the 
traffic in grain in this country, from the purchase of 
the producer to the sale of the exporter, is now con- 
ducted under this system of grading. The grades of 
grain at all the trading centers are substantially uni- 
form and well known all over the world, and an En- 
glish or Continental buyer, fully appraised of prices 
everywhere, and the value of grades, can make his 
order for purchase in the cheapest market, with con- 
fidence in the identity of the grain. 

These outgrowths of new methods I have described 
were the inspiration of necessity—the pressure of new 
conditions—the inventive skill of an enterprising 
people. In commerce it is a great American system, 
with only feeble attempts at rivalry, in late years, in 
the old world. 
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OFFICES AND BENEFITS OF THE EXCHANGES, 
’ 


The disposition of mankind to unite and organize 
into associations in furtherance of the common, as 
well as the individual interest, found development at 
a very early period. _Creditable histories date their 
origin in the twelfth century or before, under the 
name of guilds. Germany and England were the 
first to adopt them. First there were the social 
guilds for the protection and care of its members and 
especially in sickness and for burial, and in this re- 
spect doubtless the basic idea was derived from the 
much more ancient order of Masons. 

The religious guilds were of great importance. By 
purchase and by gifts they acquired property of great 
ultimate value, and to them England is indebted for 
churches, guild halls, grammar schools, ete. 

Merchants’ guilds were also organized at this early 
date, for the consideration of measures tending to 
advance their interests, but in no sense combining 
the feature of the trading association. 

Associations for trading purposes, with rules, by- 
laws, charters and initiation fees, are a comparatively 
modern thought and necessity. In the older cities of 
England and the Continent of Europe they had their 


‘this line. 


origin—London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull and else- 


where. In our own country 


these associations have 
found a wider field for usefulness and are applied to a 
greater variety of commodities. 


The growth previ- 
ously noted of our 


products of agriculture, cattle 
range, mines and forest and the enormous trading 
requisite to the movement of these products of agri- 
culture, cattle ranges, mines, these associations in all 
our leading cities of the West, and endowed them 
with a volume of exchange trading, power and influ- 
ence, at once matchless in history and far exceeding 
the anticipations of 
prophecies. 


the most hopeful and sanguine 
Again in connection with all the other 
outgrowths of necessity, previously described, it is a 
development of a great American system in the West- 
ern world. Chicago leads the world in the business 
on her Exchange, but Chicago is by no means the 
only Western city where the daily transactions on 
*Change exceed those of owr seaboard save one, and 
of English cities. The business of the Western Ex- 
changes has become an unprecedented a rray of forces, 


controlled by western men and western capital. 
These western grain centers now control seaboard 


and foreign markets and are leading commercial fac- 
tors around the world. 

Of course the primary objects of these Exchanges 
are, the movement and distribution of our own and 
the surplus productions of the nations, and in which 
are embraced the ministries of transportation, ware- 
housing and finance—to collect and disseminate such 
important information from the markets and of the 
productions of the world as are helpful in the deter- 
minations of values. But with the development of 
these great attainments of the Exchanges along the 
lines of commercial and mercantile activity are other 
and beneficent effects upon the members who com- 
pose them. The objects of the associations are de- 
clared to be the maintenance of the highest standard 
of equity and honorable dealing. To facilitate the 
settlement of business differences; to establish and 
maintain uniformity in commercial usages and to 
generally foster and advance the commercial interests 
on a sound and healthy basis. In all cases the requi- 
site for membership is a good moral character. 

What are the fruits of all these highly creditable 
elements of organization? Are they apparent in a 
spirit of uprightness ahd fair dealing which ought to 
mark the transactions of their members? Are the 
influences which touch and govern such associations 
of the leading gentlemen of our cities of a character 
to elevate to higher aims in morals, equity and a gen- 
erous forbearance in trade? In the minds of those 
familiar with the operations of the Exchanges there 
is no dissenting voice, and the statement of this fact 
is a creditable reflection upon all the great trade or- 
ganizations Kast and West. As large a proportion of 
the members of these exchanges as in any other line 
of traffic in this country or in the world are honora- 
ble, high-toned, wealthy and liberal hearted mer- 
chants and gentlemen. 

One of the most important, beneficent and neces- 
sary outgrowths of trade on these exchanges in the 
movement of the great crops of the country, is the 
method of trading for future delivery. This again 
may fairly be claimed as an American system. It is 
agrowth of 25 years, and its progress is clearly 
marked along the lines of our productions and the 
commerce incident thereto. This feature in the 
grain trade of this country has commended itself to 
all who participate in and understand its relations. 
While it has become a great equalizer of values, if is 
at the same time a supporter and protector of values 
to the producer, by facilitating the purchase and 
movement in the interior of large lines of product 
which can be immediately resold for the future to ex- 
porters, or to foreign markets direct, and thus mini- 
mize the risk. By thus relieving the buyer from 
sarrying large quantities of grain, or other product, 
ata risk of loss, the purchaser reduces the margin 
between the producer and consumer to the smallest 
commission or profit. The system has developed 
great advantages to the agricultural interest along 
The movements of the surplus products 
after harvest have become so large that under the old 
methods of trading the buyer would beé snowed un- 
der with a quantity so great that a large margin in 
the price for safety would be necessary, while under 
the custom of selling for future delivery the commis- 
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sion or profit is reduced frequently to half a cent per 
bushel on grain, and again I say the system is a great 
equalizer and promoter of values to the producer. 

Another feature of advantage to this agriculturist 
is, that he can himself secure the gain of a sale for 
future delivery at a higher price, instead of swelling 
the great tide of products pressing on the market as 
soon as it can be prepared for sale after harvest. 
These exchanges, each of them, expend thousands of 
dollars per annum for information from all parts of the 
world and which is disseminated in all directions, by 
telegraph, the press and correspondence, and the 
farmer is as fully apprised of the values, present and 
future, as the merchant. The larger the volume of the 
this trading for the future, and the greater its activity 
on all the exchanges, the more sure and steadfast the 
prices. The greater the facilities offered to the pro- 
ducer for marketing his surplus, the closer he ap- 
proaches the consumer in the price of his product. 
The exchanges of the West have reduced the old 
margin of twenty to twenty-five years ago of 10 cents 
per bushel, made necessary for safety to the buyer 
and holder of large lines until it could reach the sea- 
board, to one-half a cent per bushel. 

The dealing for future delivery has been charged, 
by those who can only observe the surface of events, _ 
with increasing the specu- 
tendencies of the 
To say that 


lative 
community. 
there is speculation 
grain, pork, 
land, is simply to admit an 
element as old as the race. 
This feature human 
nature is hoary with age. 
Perhaps its volume. in- 
creases no more than ina 
ratio with the increase of 
the popwation of the 
world. It will never be 
eradicated. But in the 
daily routine of business 
the exchanges the 
speculative dealing is 
definitely less than the 
current supposition. <A 
vast amount of trading 
that assists to convey the 


in 


cotton and 


in 


on 


speculative impression to 
the is made in 
the interest of a positive 
trans- 


onlooker 


protection against 
actions which would oth- 
speculative 
and hazardous. It would 
be tedious to schedule here 


erwise prove 


all the reasons that sup- 
port this trading for fu- 
ture delivery on the ex- 
changes. It is another instance of 
opment in commercial custom and law which has 
been sanctioned from common pleas to the United 


a great devel- 


States Supreme Court. The law has cast its shelter 
over it, as it should, and does, protecting every 


man in the pursuit of legitimate trading under con- 
ditions made necessary bythe exigencies of progress 
and an expanding commerce. It is the support and 
sanction of law upon the trading and interchange of 
the citizen upon such conditions and terms of time 
as are demanded by the circumstances of the period. 

Attempts have been made to destroy this system of 
trading by congressional enactment. One basis of the 
attempt is an erroneous view of the effect of its opera- 
tion upon values of the products of the scil. Another 
is believed to be in the interest of those who seek to 
reduce to a lower level the market values of the farm- 
er’s surplus. Whatever the pretext may be, whether 
a narrow misconception, or a dishonest scheme for 
gain, it is an attempt of reductionists seeking by stat- 
ute law to turn back the tide of human progress. . It 
isan attempt to impeach what has been ordained 
under the inspiration and pressure of necessity and 
new conditions and should never be tolerated. 

The offices and prosperity of the exchanges are 
closely interlocked with the interest of agriculture, 
transportation, mining, lumber and all economic ques- 
All these lines are represented in their mem- 
The aim of these organizations is to move 


tions. 
berships. 


the grain, cattle, hogs and all products of the field 
and earth, at the lowest possible cost. They are in- 
terested in cheapening the cost, not only of produc- 
tion, but in methods of preparation for market, and 
in the lowest rates of transportation from the producer 
to the consumer. In the ratio that wider markets are 
explored and secured, so are the more distant areas of 
production brought nearer, volumes of traffic and 
buying and selling increased, and prosperity enhanced. 
These great commercial bodies are the representative 
forces of the inter-trading of our people, and with the 
nations of the world. Year by year their beneficent 
influence upon all lines of business increases, and will 
increase in strength and helpfulness to upright, intel- 
ligent and sound commercial usages. Their members 
are interested more than others in honesty and fidelity 
of purpose. They do not require the interposition of 
congressional or state enactments to teach them integ- 
rity. The interest of each member is a security of 
safety to all who come in touch with the organization, 
and such securities are more powerful than those 
enforced by the most exacting statute. Any at- 
tempt by congress at narrow limitation of the condi- 
tions regulating the fair trading of the people of this 
country, on or off these exchanges, will never be tol- 


erated. It would indicate the spirit of a darker age. 
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REINHARDT & CO.’"S NEW ELEVA- 
TOR IN NEW YORK. 


A new private elevator and warehouse has recently 
been completed at Melrose Station, New York City, 
by G. N. Reinhardt & Co., receivers of hay, grain 
and feed. The elevator has a storage capacity of 
30,000 bushels of grain and the warehouse has room 
for 8,000 bales of hay. 

The machinery consists of one 25 actual horse 
power White & Middleton Gas Engine and anS. Howes: 
No. 6 Double Receiving Separator. The elevator has a, 
receiving capacity of 1,500 bushels per hour, and now 
consumes but 15-horse power in doing so. 

It has two elevator legs, one of which takes the 
grain from a hopper at the car door and carries it to 
the top floor receiving bin. From here it is run into 
a scale hopper weighing 100 bushels at a time. From 
the scale it goes over the separator on the ground 
floor into the second leg, which carries it to the tower; 
from there it is spouted into the several bins. Two 
friction pulley hay hoists are just inside the doors. 
The elevator was constructed by Chas. F. Rilling of 
New York. 

A feed grinder and an oat clipper will soon be 
added. The house has two entrances—one on One 
Hundred and Sixty-third 
street, facing the bridge 
over the railroad tracks, 
and the other is on One 
Hundred and Sixty-second 
street, where Rheinhardt 
& Co. have a yard 50x100 
for loading trucks. The 
house is conveniently lo- 
cated for receiving and 
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Doubtless there are imperfections-in the human 
nature of members of these exchanges. Doubtless 
there are imperfections in the trading, since nothing 
ordained by man is perfect, but the great body of 
these merchants are pledged to and practice honest, 
upright dealing. Every exchange has its rules for 
punishment by expulsion for dishonorable conduct. 
Is it not better and safer to trust to the ministrations 
of honest and high-minded merchants for the cor- 
rection of all imperfections than to invoke the aid of 
the government espionage and detectives, which, to 
the least and greatest degree, are hateful and intoler- 
able to the American citizen? 


When visiting the World's Fair call at the office of 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Room 5, 
184 Dearborn street, and place your name on our 
visitor’s register with home and temporary address. 


It is not the wisest thing a farmer can do to store 
his wheat in an elevator, especially on a declining 
market, says a Northwestern paper. The farmer who 
stored wheat a year ago last fall when it was worth 
85 cents might almost as well have donated 15 cents a 
bushel. Now when the farmer calls for a settlement 
he will get the present price for his wheat less the 
storage of 15 or 18 cents per bushel. The farmer who 
wants to speculate on his wheat should have a good 
granary on his farm and keep his grain there. 


distributing grain, feed 
and hay. 
IMPORTS OF RICE 


In May we imported 
200,000. pounds of rice 
from Hawaii, 5,872,394 
pounds from other for- 
eign countries and 5,077,- 
850 pounds of flour, meal 


and broken rice, against 


647,100 pounds from Ha- 
waii, 6,889,746 pounds 
from other foreign coun- 
tries, and 4,712,112 pounds 
flour, meal and broken 
rice in May, 1892. 

The imports for the 
eleven months ending 
with May were 8,078,800 
pounds of rice, valued at 
$334,747, from Hawaii; 
valued at $1,196,697, from 
foreign countries, and 60,148,263 pounds of 
rice valued at $1,094,660, 


69,477,615 pounds of rice, 
other 
flour, meal and broken 
compared with 6,869,100 “pounds of rice, valued 


at $339,876, from Hawaii; 67,217,386 pounds of 
rice, valued at $1,354,433, from other foreign coun- 
tries, and 54,811,189 pounds of flour, meal and broken 
rice, valued at $941,128, for the corresponding period 
of 1891-2. 

Of foreign rice we exported during the eleven 
months ending with May 57,729 pounds Hawaiian 
rice, valued at $1,601, and 9,998,466 pounds of other 
foreign rice, rice meal, rice flour and broken rice, 
valued at $198,304, in comparison with 14,500 pounds 
of Hawaiian rice, valued at $506, and 9,987,683 pounds 
of other foreign rice, valued at $197,505, during the 
corresponding period of 1891-2. 


Broom corn yalued at $17,125 was exported in May, 
against $6,611 in the preceding May; and during the 
eleven months ending with May broom corn valued at 
$149,531 was exported, against $212,567 during the 
corresponding period of 1891-2. 


Flaxseed amounting to 39,717 bushels was imported 
in May, against none in May, 1892; and for the eleven 
months ending with May we imported 100,158 bushels, 
valued at $131,952; against 251,116 bushels, valued at 
$278,407, for the corresponding period of 1891-2, 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


According to compilations of Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent the annual receipts of wheat at Western primary 
markets are approximated in the following exhibit, 
for years ending July 1: 


Winter Spring Total 
markets. markets bushels. 
BOSR=OO ora aiS's.9\« asians 27,000,000] 66,000,000] — 93,000,000 
Ete s.s, ss. okey « 41,000,000 ,000, 135,000,000 
eS oo a PO 30,000,000) 86,000,000} 116,000,000 
ESS O acres += Sewanden 30,000,000) — 62,000,000) — 92,000,000 
ARE OU tre wales Sa Salo 33,000,000) 90,000,000} 123,000,000 
ge | ee a aee 30,000,000} 88,000,000} 118,000,000 
Geese Ooy 8 s/5 cert, «8 72,000,000) 175,000,000) 247,000,000 
MeeeROE i etra.s e.n:e pesussiess 84,000,000} 183,000,000} 267,000,000 


It is to be observed that the groups of winter and 
spring grain markets do not distinctly show the rela- 
tive receipts of winter and spring wheat. For instance, 
Chicago is in the spring grain group, and receives 
large quantities of winter wheat. The receipts also 
are to be recognized as showing more or-less duplica- 
tion, but in a general way the comparison is probably 
fairly correct. 

The production of wheat in the states tributary to 
the Western primary markets for years indicated is 
shown in the following compilation: 


. Spring Winter Total 

wheat. wheat. bushels. 
1885-86 119,000,000} 128,000,000} 247,000,000 
1886-87 192,000,000} 138,000,000} 330,000,000 
1887-88 188,000,000} 145,000,000] 338,000,000 
1888-89 170,000,000) 119,000,000} 289,000,000 
1889-90 211,000,000) 142,000,000} 353,000,000 
1890-91 150,000,000} 126,000,000} 285,000,000 
1891-92... 269,000,000] 196,000,000] 465,000,000 
"1892-93 246,000,000] 140,000,000] 886,000,000 
_The foregoing figures represent official estimates, 


which for 1891-92 and 1892-93 are conceded to under- 
state the production. 


GRADING GRAIN AT COUNTRY 
MARKETS. 


A Kansas City paper, The Indicator, which is pub- 
lished in the interests of farmers is trying to induce 
its readers to teach the country grain buyers how to 
test grain with a tester. Very naturally this cham- 
pion of honesty and upright dealing insists that buy- 
ers should pack the tester full. It could with as much 
justice demand that testers be filled with a hydraulic 
press. Itsays: ‘Farmers in all parts of the grain 


growing sections of the West are liable to be badly | 


swindled by the local dealers in the purchase of grain 
of all kinds, and especially of wheat and flax. The 
local dealers estimate the grade of these grains by the 
brass tester, which is filled with the .grain and then 
weighed. The proper way to use this tester is that 
adopted by the official inspectors of grain; that is, by 
driving the tester into the grain and filling it to its 
full capacity. The grain is then full weight and its 
grade is established honestly. The local dealer is 
very likely to pour the grain into the tester, and thus 
give it a lightweight, which makes No. 2 wheat grade 
No. 3, and, of course, cheats the farmer out of the 
difference between the two grades of wheat, often 
several cents per bushel. If any of our readers wish 
to see how much he may be cheated in this way let 
him fill a quart cup with wheat or flax seed, pouring 
it in as gently as possible, holding his hand near the 
cup, until full, then strike off and weigh. This is the 
test often used by local buyers. Then fill the test cup, 
and tightly compress until the cup is full, weigh and 
note the difference. We have had the same sample of 
wheat tested by two men in the same town and within 
the same hour, one the local miller the other the local 
buyer. One made it No. 3 and the other No. 2. We 
do not wish to insinuate that all local dealers are dis- 
honest. Many of them are as honest men as can be 
found in the community, but the temptation to dis- 
honesty is very great and they must be made up of 
something better than the average quality of human 
nature if a large per cent. of them donot take this 
advantage and rob the farmer of from three to ten 
cents per bushel on their grain.” 

For very good reasons the Implement Trade Journal 
does not agree with the Jndicator. It says: ‘‘The 
above advice is indeed surprising, not only because it 
is unnecessary, but because it is so misleading. No 


grain inspector is allowed topack samples. His tester 
is made to grade grain in its usual state, just as it 
may be found in a bin or car—not compressed. Even 
pouring a sample into a tester is against the regula- 
tions of most grain inspection departments, therefore 
the local buyer who adopts that plan favors instead 
of robs the seller. There is no need of such com- 
plaint against grain buyers. They need no more 
watching than farmers or any other class of men. Ya 
fact, most grain buyers are kept fairly active holding 
their own with ‘‘the honest farmer,’’ and the watch- 
fulness of the latter may be relied upon without the 
casting of such unfounded suspicions as the above.’’ 

Country dealers are not gullible chumps by _ profes- 
sion and will not abide by the results of tests made in 
any such unfair manner, even should the readers of 
the Jndicator be narrow minded and selfish enough to 
ask it. A bushel measure compressed full is not the 
standard for buying at country markets. If it were, 
buyers could soon get rich buying by measure and 
selling by weight. 


KANSAS STATE GRAIN INSPECTOR 
SAM. P. JONES. 


Kansas 1s the first state to have its state grain in- 
spection department placed in charge of a farmer, 


STATE GRAIN INSPECTOR SAM. P. JONES. 


yet, as no complaints have been made against the in- 
spection department during the several months of his 
management, it must be that the service is satisfac- 
tory to the trade. 

Sam. P. Jones was born July 29, 1844, in Cincinnati, 
O. His father died when he was three years old, and 
a few years later his mother moved into the country, 
where Sam worked on the farm in summer and went 
to school in winter. When Fort Sumpter was fired 
upon in 1861, Sam, though scarcely 17 years of age, 
enlisted in Co. I, 5th Regt., Ohio Vol. Inf. He served 
with the regiment in the battles of Winchester, Port 
Republic, South Mountain, Antietam, Chancellors- 
ville and Gettysburg. His strength gave out and he 
was discharged on account of inability. 

After recuperating he went on the river and learned 
it between Cincinnati and New Orleans as a pilot, 
under Capts. John and Charles Sebastian. He served 
on the river as pilot for 15 years. He served on most 
of the packets in the Cincinnati and New Orleans 
trade and was pilot on the Charles Morgan when she 
beat the A. C. Donally in a race between Cincinnati 
and New Orleans, in which race the Morgan beat the 
Duke of Orleans’ time, which was the fastest on rec- 
ord up to that time—5 days 11 hours 59 minutes. 
Mr. Jones was married in 1875, In ’78 he concluded 
to leave the river, and went West in 1879, locating in 
Harper County, Kansas, where he pre-empted 160 acres 
of land. His first purchase was an ox team, with 
which he commenced to break sod. He has lived on 
this same tract of land ever since, raising, handling 


and shipping wheat, until Goy. Llewelling appointed 
him state grain inspector. 

In regard to his political affiliations, he was origi- 
nally a Democrat, and ‘still claims to be one. He 
voted for Peter Cooper, was in the convention that 
nominated Horace Greely, voted for Streator, was a 
delegate to the state convention that nominated Llew- 
elling; also a delegate to the Omaha convention. His 
appointment was given to him as a reward to his 
county, for having cast the largest majority in the 
Seventh Congressional District and the second largest 
majority in the state. His petition to the governor 
for the appointment was signed by 75 old soldiers in 
his county, who are actual wheat raisers and regard- 
less of political affiliations. He is a member of Ben- 
ton Post No. 61, G. A. R., and has a host of friends. 


MEETING OF ILLINOIS GRAIN 
MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Illinois Grain Merchants’ Protective Associa- 
tion held its regular annual meeting at)Chicago June 
19. President F. M. Pratt of Decatur was in the 
chair. In calling the meeting to order President 
Pratt said: “The main thing to be considered by 
this convention is the discrepancy in rates and 
weights. Shippers throughout the state lose a great 


deal of grain and something should be done to stop it. 


We should have a new bill of lading. It should be a 
clean bill of lading and contain a clause requiring 
delivery within a reasonable stipulated time. We 
lose a great amount of money and trade through the 
slowness with which shipments are handled by cer- 
tain roads. This subject will be taken up not only 
by the Illinois Association, but by all the associations 
of the western states.’’ 

There were present at the meeting delegates from 
Nebraska and Iowa, and it is probable that the differ- 
ent associations will work together for the purpose of 
securing the passage of an act compelling the issuing 
of a clean bill of lading. 

Shippers have for some time been objecting to the 
treatment received from the railroads in the slow 
movement of cars. Many of the members report 
serious loss of business and in some instances the 
paring away of profits by failure of grain to reach its 
destination in time and after a decline in prices. The 
association determined to bring the roads up with a 
short turn, and, after several hours’ discussion, form- 
ulated and announced the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, A great number of our members, espe- 
cially along the line of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
have had disastrous losses, resulting from railroads 
not providing cars for weeks and months at a time; 
also from leaving cars standing on side tracks after 
being loaded, causing grain to get out of condition, 
and also causing forfeiture of contracts, resulting in 
serious losses, not only to the grain dealers, but to the 
whole mercantile and farming community; as such 
losses have become unbearable the time has now ar- 
rived for decisive action; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all members of this 
association to see that cars are furnished by the rail- 
road companies of this state to all members of this 
association promptly, or within forty-eight hours after 
being ordered; and, further, that such cars shall be 
in good condition for loading and shall be properly 
provided with grain doors and good roof when sent to 
the elevator; further that such cars shall be moved 
out within twenty-four hours after being loaded and 
promptly delivered to destination. 

We hereby authorize the railroad committee to en- 
ter suit against any railroad company for damages 
from loss that may result from failure on the part of 
any railroad company to furnish cars or moving grain 
promptly. Members of the association are requested 
to notify the railroad committee of the association of 
any future neglect or failure of roads, so that legal 
proceedings may at once be instituted. 


T. P. Baxter of Taylorville was elected president 
for the ensuing year and B. S. Tyler of Decatur, sec- 
retary. 


A guide to Chicago and the World’s Fair is given 
away to callers at the office of the AMpRICcAN ELEVA- 
TOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Malted barley amounting to 97 bushels was im- 
ported in May, against 65 bushels in the preceding 
May; and during the eleven months ending with May 
3,237 bushels, valued at $4,033, was imported; com- 
pared with 5,100 bushels, valued at $6,056, during the 
corresponding period of 1891-2. 
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NEW ELEVATOR AT WELLINGTON, 
KAN. 


A country elevator divided into many bins, so that 
each farmer or grain buyer can have his-grain stored 
in a special bin by itself, is indeed a novelty, yet such 
is the new elevator of the Hunter Milling Company, 
at Wellington, Kan., which is illustrated on this page. 

Sumner county, in the center of which Wellington 
is situated, is the largest wheat-producing county in 
the world, growing, in 1892 alone, nearly five million 
bushels. The elevator has a capacity of 
70,000 bushels, and in order to accommodate custo- 
mers, is divided into 65 bins ranging in capacity from 
500 to 2,000 bushels each. Grain is received for 
storage from individuals or grain dealers at the usual 
rates, andis kept separate from other grain in the 
elevator, an advantage not afforded by any other 
country elevator company in the state. 

It is 40x60 feet in size and its walls of solid cribbing 
rise to a height of 52 feet above the 
water bench. The structure stands 
upon a solid rock basement, the walls 
of which are of an average thickness 
of three feet, and twelve feet high. 
The foundation walls occupy trenches 
four feet wide and three to four feet 
deep. A three-story texas, 20x60 feet, 
at the top of the elevator, affords am- 
ple room for the numerous separators, 
cyclone dust collectors, cleaners, etc., 
with which the structure is supplied, 
and by means of which about 50 car 
loads of grain can be handled and 
cleaned every day. A 700 bushel hop- 
per scale on one of the upper floors has 
a scale beam on the ground floor. 
This, with a brand new 50 ton, 40 foot 
railroad scale placed recently in front 
of the elevator, gives it unsurpassed 
weighing facilities. Grain is received 
from a double wagon dump on the 
south side and conveyed into the boot 
of the large elevators, two of which 
carry it to the top of the structure, a 
distance of 107 feet, where it is dis- 
tributed by spouts to the various bins 
or to the cleaning machinery. Grain 
received from cars is spouted directly 
to the elevator boot and is unloaded by 
one man with an automatic steam 
shovel at the rate of a car load in fif- 
teen minutes. 

To secure economical power for the 
elevator a change in the mill was sug- 
gested and the result has demonstrated 
the wisdom of the suggestion. The 
power plant of the mill is housed in a 
one-story brick apartment, 38x40 feet’ 
in size. It consists of a 75 horse power 
124x24 slide valve engine, transmit- 
ting power by means of an eight-foot 
iron drive wheel, revolving 160 times 
per minute, through a 15-inch 6-ply 
belt. Steam is furnished from an 80 horse power 
boiler, 66 inches by 14 feet in size, connected with 
which are two heaters, one a Stillwell & Bierce No. 
6. Heretofore the full power of this plant has been 
exerted in running the 100-barrel mill, owing to the 
cumbersome character and complex arrangement of 
the machinery. Under the new arrangement by 
means of rope transmission the elevator is run to its 
full capacity, and the mill also, from the one power 
plant; there is plenty of power to spare, although the 
capacity of the mill has been increased to 200 barrels 
daily. 

Immediately in front of the mill is an elevator 20 
by 100 feet in size, 52 feet high, with a capacity of 
20,000 bushels of grain, under which is a driveway 
with two dumps into which wagon grain is unloaded 
with great rapidity. Grain may also be taken directly 
from cars into either of these dumps. 

To facilitate business this splendid property is con- 
nected with the A., T. &S. F. railroad by two side 
tracks, one in front and the other running to the 
boiler house. Another track down the middle of 
the street has been provided for and will soon be 
built, giving upward of 3,000 feet of track room. 


storage 


The officers of this company are Geo. H: Hunter, 
president; John A. Bookwalter, vice-president and 
manager;, and Bion §. Hutchins, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Hunter was formerly a merchant at 
Normal, Hl., and also in this city. On Feb. 24, 
1879, he began the milling business on his own account 
without previous experience, in a little 24 by 32 foot, 
two-story frame structure and has made good money 
almost every year since. He studied every feature of 
the business for himself and became expert in eyery 
department of the mill, personally conducting, at the 
same time, every detail of the business department. 
By his ability and untiring energy he has kept the 
mill grinding during the full 24 hours of almost every 
day for the past fourteen years and has built up a 
magnificent property, valued at present at not less 
than $60,000, besides accumulating, personally, large 
means on the outside. In January, 1889, the Hunter 
Milling Company was organized, but Mr. Hunter has 
continued in the active management of all of its affairs, 
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and unexampled prosperity has attended its every 
effort. 

Mr. Bookwalter, the mill manager, is a veteran in 
the business, and has been head miller of some of the 
best mills in Indiana and Kansas. He was for years 
with the Newton Mill & Elevator Company, and later 
with the Hutchinson Mill & Elevator Company. 

The stock of the company is all held by the two 
gentlemen above mentioned and Bion S. Hutchins. 
The latter has been in the newspaper business at 
Kingman, Hutchinson and Clay Center, Kan. for a 
good many years, but became interested in the mill 
company in May, 1892, since which time he has had 
general oversight of the sales department, looking 
after collections and doing the outside work. 


Milwaukee’s mills ground 9,500,000 bushels of wheat 
in 1892. The malt houses used 6,000,000 bushels bar- 
ley. 

Subscribe for the Hay Trade Journal, published at 
Canajoharie, N. Y., and the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE, if you desire to be well informed on 
matters relating to the grain and hay trades. The 
price of both for one year is only $2. 


FALSE CHARGES AGAINST COUN- 
TRY ELEVATOR MEN. 


An unprincipled sensational sheet published at 
Chicago, and known as the Post, is making a strenuous 
effort to secure a large number of subscribers among 
the farmers of the Northwest by following in the 
path of the demagogues who have led the bucolics 
into many a bog during the past few years, by abusing 
and libelling the country grain buyer. The Post has 
no regard for right or wrong, it wants subscribers, and 
by publishing the following tirade against country 
elevator men it hoped to endear itself to the farmers 
of the Northwest. If the business of all the country 
elevator men of the Northwest was destroyed that 
would not make any difference to its publishers. 

Tn its issue of June 29 the Post published the follow- 
ing from its Minneapolis correspondent: 

“There is good excuse for lack of confidence in the 
integrity of the Northwestern warehouse receipts. 
Possibly the elevators in Duluth and 
‘Minneapolis are run on principles of 
the sternest commercial honor, but 
the whole elevator business of the 
northwestern country is tainted, and 
none know better than the grain 
men themselves that eternal vigilance 
is the price of insurance against loss 
from the dishonest practices current 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Hence, when a scandal. is sprung, 
every man in the grain business feels 
uncomfortable until he learns. to a 
certainty that he is not a sufferer. 
It is as when some in a crowd raises a 
cry of ‘pickpocket.’ Every fellow feels 
for his wallet. 

“The country elevator capacity in 
the Northwest back of Duluth and 
Minneapolis is about 30,000,000 bush 
els aS near as can be ascertained 
The production of these states as 
officially estimated at Washington, 
ranges from 90,000,000 to 110,000,000 
bushels, but inasmuch as receipts 
at the principal spring wheat points 
run over that limit, it is safe to as- 
sume that the estimate is 20,000,000 
to 30,000,000 bushels short. Wheat 
raising is the great industry of the 
Northwest. It is the one crop the 
farmers rely on for cash returns. 

“The country being new, farmers as 
a class have no facilities for storing 
and carrying their grain, and what 
to do with the grain becomes a serious 
problem. From Sept. 1, which is 
usually the beginning of harvest, un- 
til the end of the year it is a rush 
and ascramble to get the wheat un- 
der roof. Railroads are overtaxed 
and warehousemen have more than 
they can attend to. The whole wheat 
crop is rushed to market. 

‘The usual thing is for the farmer to bring his wheat 
to the nearest elevator station and either sell it out- 
right to a representative of the big milling and eleva- 
tor combines, or to put the grain in store, taking 
therefore the receipt of the warehouseman. Unless 
the farmer is pressed for money he commonly adopts 
the latter plan, preferring to carry the wheat at his 
own expense and take chances on getting a better 
price for it. 

“Theoretically, the wheat remains in store until 
such a time as the holder of the receipt may decide 
to sell and ship it. Itis merely stored in the ware- 
houseman’s bins for safekeeping, the owner paying 
storage charges and insurance on the goods. The 
warehouseman has no more title or claim to it than 
he has to the farmer’s cow or thrashing machine. 

‘““What does Mr. Warehouseman do? The charge 
has been laid at his door thousands~of times and 
rarely disproved that he sells the farmer’s grain the 
minute he gets it into his warehouse, making con- 
tracts to deliver it in Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Duluth at some future time. If his elevator gets full 
he forwards the grain to one of the three points men- 
tioned.and fills his bins with fresh wheat, going 
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through the same process of issuing receipts for it 
and collecting carrying charges and insurance on the 
property. 

“If circumstances favor he may be able to issue 
certificates for four or five times as much wheat as 
his elevator will hold and collect the full carrying 
charges on every bushel of it. For that matter, he 
needn’t have a pound of wheat in his bins, and if 10 
per cent. of the talk that is afloat has foundation in 
fact, it is quite the thing for warehousemen ° to 
keep stocks down to the lowest notch, thereby 
reducing the fire risks and cost of caring for the 
stuff. . 

“In the very nature of things the elevator men be- 
come saturated with the philosophy of short selling. 
They argue that at every stage of the game a transac- 
tion in wheat futurés is an even bet, and that with 15 
to 25 per cent. carrying charges in their favor they 
have decidedly the best of it. These carrying charges 
are not an ideality with them, as is the case with the 
‘owind”’ seller on the boards of trade. They represent 
money collected at the beginning of each month. 
Whatever timidity they might have at the outset 
about engaging in the ap- 
parently risky business of 
taking a man’s property 
and then selling and ship-. 
ping it away without con- 
sulting the owner disap- 
pears as the dividends come 
in month after month. 

“Many of them are con- 
tent to close up the deal as 
fast as wheat is shipped 
away, taking the money for 
it and pocketing the carry- 
ing charges and then hold- 
ing themselves in readiness 
to pay the owner for the 
erain when he gets ready to 
sell it in real earnest. If 
the market should be low- 
er than it was when the 
stuff was actually soi by 
the warehousemen, the lat- 
ter is ahead the difference. 
If the price is up he is 
out the difference, but the 
loss, when one occurs, is 
usually paid out of the car- 
rying charges collected for 
storing property that has 
long ago ceased to have tan- 
gible existence. 

“As before remarked, 
many warehousemen are 
satisfied with the profits 
resulting from collecting 
storage charges on four or 
five times the capacity of 
their elevators, but others‘ 
more avaricious and_ less 
careful, not only sell out their customers’ property, 
but “short’? the market an amount equal to the 
quantity represented by outstanding certificates. 
Then when the property is ordered sold by the 
people who fancy they still have it to sell, the 
warehouseman reduces his short line to just that 
extent. By this means he doubles his risk, but at 
the same time he doubles his collections under 
the head of carrying charges, for it is the philosophy 
of short selling that the short seller is in. himself an 
elevator, an insurance company and a bank—storage 
charges, insurance and interest all going into his 
pocket the same as if he loaned the money employed 
in handling the grain, sold the insurance and owned 
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the elevator. 

‘Not all warehousemen are addicted to these 
practices,.but many of them are, and the extent to 
which such operations are carried on has brought the 
whole business into scandalous disrepute and _ filled 
every man who raises grain or who knows anything 
about inside plotting with suspicion that the entire 
scheme is rotten. Hence, when it was charged that 
a big lot of wheat had been shipped out of Duluth, 
an electric shock went through the whole country. 
With a system so rotten in its branches it would not 
have occasioned surprise to have learned that the 


main trunk had been similarly affected, though results 
show that at the commercial centers financial interests 
are so centralized that loose methods are not practiced. 
A higher standard of commercial honor is an essen- 
tial to the raising of money in such large sums as are 
required to take care of the quantity of grain stored 
at a point like Dututh. It is noticed even there, how- 
ever, that pressure has been brought to bear to force 
the grain into consumption in order to have a genpral 
cleaning up, preparatory to beginning another crop 
year. The banks ard money lenders want to know 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt just ‘where they 
are at.’ 

“One of the morals of this story is that the wheat 
grower who stores his wheat in country elevators and 
pays carrying charges on it is a ‘sucker.’ He puts a 
club in the hands of his enemy. His grain is sold 
anyway, sometimes only once, but oftentimes two or 
three times, so that when, after months of weary 
waiting, he determines to sell he is obliged to take a 
lower'price than he could have obtained at the 


outset—a price made by the selling of the crop by 
cases out of ten, have no legal 


men who, in nine 
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title to the property. The poor farmer gets the 
worst of it from start to finish. It is a question with 
him whether to take the offers of the millers’ com- 


bine on the jump or hang on and be eaten up with 
carrying charges and finally accept less money 
months afterward. 

“This pernicious system would not have been inter- 
fered with in the slightest degree by the passage of 
the Washburn-Hatch anti-option bill. On = the con- 
trary, the teeth of the wolves would have sunk 
deeper in the throat of the producing interest. The 
farmer would have no show whatever for his ‘‘white 
alley.’’ 

“The question is asked, Why do not the farmers 
combine to punish dishonest warehousemen? How 
are farmers scattered over a radius of fifty to eighty 
miles going to combine for any such purpose? It 
would be possible to make a case only by farmers who 
had stored grain getting together in sufficient num- 
bers to come down on the warehousemen with an 
aggregate of warehouse certificates representing a 
larger quantity of grain than he could have in store 
at the time. Where neighbors are five miles apart, 
such a movement would be well nigh impossible. 
Then again, if the warehousemen should be caught 
in that predicament, as some have been, the excuse 
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would be offered that he had shoved the grain 
into storage at Minneapolis or Duluth, where it 


was as Safe as in his own bins and more desirably 
situated—nearer the markets. Where ordi- 
nary shrewdness is exercised, detection is practically 
impossible. 

“Yet to such an the abuse carried 
on, it is safe toisay that if there should be a big 
advance in the market any time between the first 


big 


extent is 


of October and the first of the following May, 
half the warehousemen would cross the line into 


Canada. They could not pay the farmer the dif- 
ference between the price at which they had sold 
his wheat and the price at 
would be demanded.”’ 


which an accounting 


EXHIBIT OF THE NORDYKE AND 
MARMON COMPANY IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL HALL. 


One of the most attractive exhibit of machines in 
the Agricultural Building at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition is the exhibit 
of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., 190 Annex N. E. 
of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

The illustration pub- 
lished herewith 
excellent view of 
hibit and its surround- 
ings. The exhibit is 
charge of W. A. 


who 


at 


gives an 


the ex- 
in 
Nordyke, 
pleased ‘to 
of 
ex- 


will be 
the 
the 


Among 


explain 
any of 
hibited. 


operation 
machines 
the 
exhibition 


mMa- 


chines on are 
A vertical 
mill, which 


awarded the highest prizes 


the following: 


grinding was 


at Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
New Orleans and Indian- 
apolis fairs and exposi- 
tions; a cornmeal outfit, 


consisting of a Hoosier 


Corn and Cob Crusher; an 
18-inch French burr mill 
and an elevator connecting 
the two; a Bradford Port- 
able Mill, under-runner 
style, which has been 
granted several diplomas 


‘at different expositions; a 
Nordyke Under- Runner 
Pulley Mill, which 
been awarded a number 


has 


of prizes at expositions and 
fairs; a New Era Mill, 


HALL. . 
; also carried off 


which has 


a number of prizes at expositions; a corn and feed 
roller and a Mowrer’s Automatic Degenerator. 

The diagram of part of the grounds given beneath, 
shows the location of the Nordyke & Marmon Co.’s 


exhibits in the annex to the Agricultural Building 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING PART OF WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


and the annex to Machinery Hall, where visitors are 
ever welcome. 


Flaxseed amounting to 8,080 bushels was imported 
during April, against none in April last year; and 
during the ten months ending with April 60,489 bush- 
els, valued at $82,195, was imported; against 251,116 
bushels, valued at $278,407, during the corresponding 
period of 1891-2. 
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THE COMMERCIAL NEED OF A UNI- 
FORM SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


[Paper read by E. P. Bacon, president of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, before the Board of Trade Congress at 
Chicago. | 

With the rapid development of commercial inter- 
course between the nations of the globe, which the 
past half century has witnessed, the need of a unifi- 
cation of the systems of weights and measures in use 
in different parts of the world has impressed itself 
upon the minds of those who take part in the inter- 
change of its products by means of the processes 
which constitute what is ordinarily termed commerce, 
With the intimate commercial relations now existing 
between the civilized people of the world, when price 
quotations are flashed daily, and in many instances 
hourly, from continent to continent, and commercial 
transactions are negotiated between residents of dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe in communications trans- 
mitted with greater than lightning speed, there is no 
time to spare for unnecessary mathematical calcula- 
tions in reducing the terms of one nation to their 
equivalents in those of another, expressing weights, 
measures and values. 

When the countries of the world were separated 
from one another by great natural barriers, whether 
consisting of vast bodies of water traversed only by 
slow: going vessels, or of mountain ranges which are 
next to impassible, comparatively little interchange 
of commodities was practicable, and it mattered little 
what diversity of metrological systems prevailed in 
the various countries; but as the resistance offered by 
geographical barriers was gradually overcome by the 
achievements of engineering skill, combined with com- 
mercial enterprise, and the nations were brought into 
closer contact with one another, the complexing diver- 
sity of systems in use for the definition of quantities of 
exchangeable commodities was found to be a serious ob- 
stacle to commercial progress, the only remedy for 
which, it was manifest, lay in the adoption of one com- 
mon system of weights and measures by all nations 
who interchange their respective products. 

The countries of continental Europe, notwithstand- 
ing their reputed conservatism and rigid adherence to 
establish customs and methods, took active measures 
in the early part of the present century, in promoting 
the adoption of such -a system. To France belongs 
the distinction of having devised and perfected a sys- 
tem of such symplicity and unrivaled adaptation, that 
it steadily won its way into use by one after another 
of the nations, until, with the single exception of Rus- 
sia, it was adopted in every nation on the continent, 
and had also become the established system of the 
leading commercial nations of Asia,* Africa, and by 
all, except the English-speaking portion, of the people 
of the Western hemisphere. 

This system, known as the ‘‘metric system,’’ pos- 
sesses So many manifest advantages over any other in 
use, and has already been so extensively adopted by 
the commercial nations of the world, that in discuss- 
ing the subject of a uniform system of weights and 
measures it must be regarded as the only one the uni- 
versal adoption of which can reasonably be expected. 
That such uniformity between all nations having 
commercial intercourse with one another is highly 
desirable is hardly open to question, and the urgent 
need of it requires not even a passing argument. That 
the advantages to result from it would far outweigh 
any temporary inconvenience and annoyance arising 
from the change, probably no one will deny. That 
the system referred to has not long ere this been 
adopted in this country, which is generally regarded, 
particularly her own citizens, as the most progressive 
on the face of the earth, is not easily accounted for. 

If this country is to be anything more than a pur- 
veyor of provisions in its export trade and is to enter 
into competition with other commercial nations in 
supplying the world’s requirements in merchandise 
and mechanical productions, it is essential that it 
should adopt the measurements generally in use in 
the Various countries to which it seeks to extend its 
commercial intercourse, and adapt it wares in this re- 
spect, as well as others, to the predilections and re- 
quirements of those countries. And if our national 
prosperity is to be maintained, the way must be 
opened for an extensive sale in foreign countries of 


ably remain as long as the world stands. 


our manufactured goods and machinery, as well as our 
agricultural products, in liquidation of the steadily in- 
creasing volume of imports, payment for which is now 
so rapidly depleting the gold reserves of the country. 

The necessity of a uniform system of weights and 
measures for the promotion of foreign commerce is 
not greater than the need of a simple and rational sys- 
tem for use in domestic business intercourse. The in- 
congruous collection of weights and measures in use 
in this country. and the irregularity of their various 
multiples and subdivisions, render them unworthy of 
the term system, and they bear evidence of having 
been handed down from the rudest times. In weights 
we have no less than four different tables, Avoirdu- 
pois, Troy, Apothecaries’ and Jewellers’, all varying 
from each other in the value of the units and in the 
formation of multiples and subdivisions. The Troy 
ounce contains 480 grains, the Avoirdupois 4374, the 
Troy pound 12 ounces, and the Avoirdupois 16. We 
have the ton of 2,000 pounds, and one of 2,240 pounds, 
with no distinguishing name aside from the terms 
“short’’ and ‘‘long,’’ and we have the hundred weight 
of 100 pounds, and one of 112 pounds. The coal dealer 
buys by the “‘long’’ ton.-and sells to the consumer by 
the “short”? ton, a gain to the dealer of 12 per cent. 
In measurements of length we have also four different 
tables, and in measurements of capacity three, two 
being used for liquids and a third for dry measure, 
the units of which, bearing the same names, vary in 
value. The gallon in wine measure contains 231 cubic 
inches, in ale measure 282, in dry measure 268.8. 
Milk is bought by the dealer by ale measure and sold 
to the consumer by wine measure, a gain to the dealer 
of 31 per cent. In Great Britain the wine gallon is 
used both for liquid and dry measure, but does not 
correspond in value with either of the three measures 
of the same name used in the United States. 

Our measurements of distance and surface are no 
less confusing and irrational, but as these have no 
bearing upon the subject of commercial uniformity in 
weights and measures it is not necessary to take them 
into consideration in this Connection; and we will 


proceed to contrast the heterogeneous combination of’ 


denominations and values just described, with the 
simplicity, definiteness and harmony of arrangement 
of the metric system. 
table for weights of all.kinds, one for measurements 
of length, and one for measurements of capacity, com- 
prising both liquids and dry substances, and in each 
table the multiples and subdivisions of the unit are 
uniform, and are constructed on the decimal basis. 
Thus three tables suffice for the whole range of com- 
mercial weights and measures, and each table has but 
three multiples of the unit, tens, hundreds and thou- 
sands, and three corresponding subdivisions, tenths, 
hundredths and thousandths; which are designated in 
each of the tables by the same prefixes, derived from 
the two classic languages of antiquity, familiar to the 
cultivated people of all countries, Greek prefixes being 
used for all multiples and Latin for subdivisions. The 
units used are, for weight, the gram, equivalent ap- 
proximately to 154 grains avoirdupois; for measure- 
ment of length, the meter, equivalent approximately 
to 40 inches; and for measurement of capacity, the 
liter, equivalent approximately to a quart, wine 
measure. ‘Ten units of either table are designated by 
the prefix Deka, one hundred by the prefix Hekto, and 
one thousand by the prefix Kilo, .The corresponding 
subdivisions are designated respectively by the prefixes 
deci, centi and milli. A capital initial letter is used in 
writing the prefix of a multiple, to indicate its charac- 
ter, and a small letter for the initial of a subdivision. 

There is also a definite relation between the several 
units of the respective tables! of the metric system. 
The liter is the contents of a cube each of whose sides 
measure one-tenth of ameter. The gram is the 
weight of a cube of distilled water, at the temperature 
of its greatest density, each of whose sides would 
measure one-hundredth of a meter. The meter itself 
is the ten-millionth part of the quadrant of the earth’s 
meridian, The geodetic measurements for the de- 
termination of the precise length of this standard 
were conducted under the direction of the French 
Academy of Sciences, by the authority of the French 


Republic, and in the year 1799 the standard meter-bar 


was deposited, with due ceremony, in the Palace of 
the Archives in Paris, where it now is, and will prob- 
The stand- 


In this system there is but one 


ard Kilogram weight and Liter measure were also pro- 
duced on the basis above mentioned and placed in the 
same depository, and all are now in the charge of a 
permanent International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, which was established in 1873 by the dele- 
gates of 22 different nations, including the United 
States and Great Britain, and charged with the duty 
of the perpetuation forever unaltered ofthe basic 
units of the metric system of weights and measures; 
the construction, verification and distribution to the 
various nations of authenticated copies of the proto- 
type standards representing those units; the reeom- 
parison of such copies whenever required, and also 
with the preservation and care of the apparatus em- 
ployed in such construction and comparison. 

It will be perceived that we have in the metric sys- 
tem one of remarkable simplicity and of universal 
adaptation, with full promise of invariability and per- 
manency. These qualities seem to meet all the re- 
quirements of a necessary medium for uniform 
weights and measures throughout the world. It is 
already in use by more than half the civilized popula- 
tion of the globe, and has been legalized, although not 
made obligatory, by most of the remaining civilized 
nations. It is a system that possesses the advantages 
of a decimal notation, which is the distinctive feature 
of our system of money, a system which the govern- 
ment of the United States was the first to introduce, 
and which, as compared with the cumbersome system 
in use in Great Britain, affords an excellent illustra- 
tion of the superiority of the metric system of weights 
and measures over that now in use in this country. 
It is difficult to understand why this country should be 
so far behind in metrological reform, especially when it 
is considered that the system offered for our adoption 
is so entirely analogous to our system of money, 
of which it seems to be the natural counterpart. 

The attempt to introduce any reform involving a 
change in habits of thought and in mental processes, 
however beneficial in its prospective results, is des- 
tined always to encounter determined opposition. 
There are many people that cling with great tenacity 
to that which is old, to which they have been long 
accustomed, although intellectually convinced as its 
undesirability and crudeness; and there are many 
who, somewhat advanced in years, are unwilling to 
put forth the necessary mental exertion to acquire new 
methods of calculation, however simple, although 
conscious that the change would result in great econo- 
my of mental exercise in the future. Reform of any 
kind can only be effected by temporary sacrifice for 
the sake of future good, and but few among any peo- 
ple are ready to undergo sacrifice even for their own 
good; fewer still for the good of others. It is almost 
hopeless, then, to expect to see so general a reform as 
a change in weights and measures voluntarily adopted 
or, under’a popular form of government, to secure a 
majority in its favor. In every country in which this 
reform has been adopted, it has been done by com- 
pulsory legislative enactment or governmental author- 
ity, and after a long period of preparation. In France, 
the land of the birth of the metric system, forty years 
elapsed after the full maturity of the project before 
its adoption was enforced by the government, which 
occurred in 1840. Its partial use was introduced into 
Germany by the Zollverein in the same year, but it 
was not until 1875 that its use was made obligatory as 
a whole throughout the German Empire. In other 
European countries, after many years of partial use, 
it was made obligatory, chiefly between the years 
1865 and 1875. It was also made obligatory in the 
South and Central American Republics and in Mexico 
and Brazil during the same period. The system was 
legalized in Great Britain in 1864, and bills were in- 
troduced in the House of Commons in 1868, 1871 and 
1873 to make its use compulsory after a fixed term of 
years, which in one or two instances passed to a 
second reading by a large majority, but failed of final 
passage. Its compulsory adoption is now being ad- 
vocated in that country by an association comprising 
many members of Parliament and influential repre- 
sentatives of trade organizations. In the United 
States the use of the system was legalized by act of 
Congress in 1866, and the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures of the Treasury Department was directed to 
prepare and deliver to the executive authorities of the 
several states accurate copies of the metric stand- 
ards, for use in the verification of weights and meas 
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ures used in commercial transactions. The postoffice 
department was also authorized to apply the metric 
system to maikb matter, which, however, was not car- 
ried into effect excepting in relation to foreign mails. 
In 1877 and 1879 the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on coinage, weights and measures recom- 
mended preparatory legislation for the adoption of the 
metric system, applying it first to use in the custom 
houses and in the postoffice department and to trans- 
actions between the government and the people; but 
owing to pressure of legislation of a political nature, 
action was not reached on the subject. Its use has, 
however, been established in the United States mint 
and the coast survey. In Russia, the only country on 
the continent of Europe where the metric system has 
not been fully adopted, its use in the custom houses 
was ordered ‘in 1870. 
sion was sent t6 Paris to inquire into the practical 
results of metric legislation in Europe, which reported 
favorably, but political disturbances prevented action 
on the part of the government. With all the coun- 
tries on her western border having the system in full 
use, it cannot be long before she also will adopt it, but 
not much can be expected in the way of progressive ac- 
tion, of a country that uses the Julian calendar. 

It may be thought to be contrary to the spirit of 
American institutions to enact laws extending to the 
details of business transactions between the people, as 
in the case of prescribing a certain 
system of weights and measures and 
making its use compulsory; and it 
must be admitted that it savors some- 
what of paternalism. Yet when the 
manifest advantages of a uniform sys- 
tem both for internal and internation- 
‘al use are considered, which will 
enure to the benefit, directly or indi- 
rectly, of all classes of the people, is it 
not true wisdom to lay sentiment 


In 1876-7 an imperial commis- 


enactment, and the means for familiarizing the public 
mind with its standards and their equivalents in the 
system now in use will be manifold, and the transition 
will be made with far less difficulty than is generally 
apprehended. ‘To bring about legislative action it is 
necessary that public sentiment on the subject should 
be brought to bear upon members of Congress, which 
can be done very effectually by the individual com- 
mercial organizations of the country, many of which 
are represented in this ‘Board of Trade Con- 
gress.’’ Many of the scientifie bodies of the country, 
and institutions of learning, together with special or- 
ganizations for the promotion of the metric system, 
have been urging upon Congress, for many years, 
actions favoring the adoption of this system; and if 
the influence of the commercial organizations of the 


‘country could also be invoked, there is reason to 


believe that such action might ere long be secured. 


IMPROVEMENT ON POWER GRAIN 
' SHOVELS. 


BY TEXAN. 

In using power shovels in unloading cars loaded 
with grain one great drawback has been the breaking 
of the scoops by contact with the boards and blocks 
of wood often used to patch the floors. The frequent 


mending of the scoop takes much valuable time that 


aside and enact such legislation as 
will secure to the present and future 
generations so great a boon? Specific 
authority is conferred by the consti- 
tution of the United States upon Con- 
gress to ‘‘fix the standard of weights 
and measures.’’ Let this power be 
exercised by the adoption of the met- 
ric standards, to go into effect ata 
fixed date far enough in the future to 
afford time for full preparation on the 
part of the people, and the change 
would be made with but little embar- 
rassmept, and that of a temporary 
nature. That it might be ushered in 
with the opening of the 20th century 
without serious inconvenience there 
can not be a doubt—and this would be a fitting climax 
to the scientific, commercial, social and intellectual 
progress of the 19th century. Were our own system of 
equal intrinsic merit with the metric, it would be wise 
to cast it aside for the sake of adopting one in uniform- 
ity with the rest of the civilized world, the only availa- 
ble medium for which is the metric system. It is now 
in full use by 490 million of people, and no country hay- 
ing once adopted it will ever relinquish its use. Our 
present system of weights and measures is uniform with 
that of no other country on the face of the globe than 
Great Britain, and only partially so with that. In this 
age of world-wide intercommunication of nations, 
rapidity of transportation both on water and land, 
and telegraphic transmission of correspondence from 
continent to continent, the value of a system express- 
ing weights and measures of all kinds in common 
terms in all languages is inestimable, and it accords 
- with the spirit of the age to make use of an agency so 
effective in promoting harmony of ideas and eliminat- 
ing elements of confusion and misapprehension. It 
is a reproach to the intelligence of the English-speak- 
ing people that such a barrier to commercial progress 
as their discordant system of weights and measures 
imposes should have been so long tolerated. Let us 
make common cause and consummate the removal of 
this barrier, ere the present century shall have 
reached its close. There is time enough for the 
needful preparation. The principles of the metric 
system have been taught in most if not all of the 
schools of the land for many years past. Let the time 
for its adoption be, once definitely fixed by statutory 


of the bottom board, 


THE WEBER GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINE. 


could be better employed. Sometimes the rope gives 
way, causing an expense and delay that is very an- 
noying. This drawback exists no longer with us. 
We have obviated the difficulty by using two ordinary 
spiral springs, two or’more stout hinges and, in place 
an iron lip three-sixteenths 
inch thick and about three inches wide. 

The method of attaching the spring is shown in 
the illustration given herewith. One end of the spiral 


IMPROVEMENT ON POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. 


spring is attached to the side of the scoop and the- 


other end to the iron plate which forms the lip. The 
lip moves on the hinges which are fastened on the 
under side of the scoop. The strength and the ten- 
sion of the springs are enough to hold the lip firmly 
in place when scooping grain, but upon striking a 
block of wood or any other obstruction, the springs 
stretch, letting the lip turn under and allowing the 
scoop to glide over without breakage, and the mo- 
ment it passes the spring pulls the lip back to its 


former position and scrapes the bottom clean, leaving 
only a little grain beside the obstruction. This im- 
provement has been in use over two years, and is not, 
to my knowledge, patented, 


THE WEBER GAS AND GASOLINE 
ENGINE. 


We illustrate herewith the Weber Gas and Gasoline 
Engine, manufactured by the Weber Gas and Gaso:- 
line Engine Company of Kansas City, Mo. This en- 
gine, as shown in the engraving, is an extremely sim- 
ple one and well proportioned. The cylinder bed and 
main bearings consist strong, symmetrical 
casting, making a very rigid and stiff engine, and one 
wherein the alignment will remain perfect and last- 


ing. 


of one 


The engine is simply an improvement on the well- 
known Weber Engine. 
poppet valves, requiring no cleaning or oiling; they 
lift squarely from their 
The valve 


The valves are direct acting 


seats and cannot wear out. 


gear and governor (which includes all 


‘working parts of the engine except crank shaft and 


piston) are encased in an iron housing, perfectly dust 
and grit proof, and run constantly in oil, thereby in- 
suring complete lubrication. 

The crank shafts are made of steel and finished to 
gauge. Bearings are exceptionally 
proportioned. A very important 
feature in this engine is that of cir- 
culating water entirely around the 
valve seats and cylinder head, as well 
as completely circulating it around 
the cylinder, thereby increasing the 
life of the engine wonderfully. 

In the ‘‘Weber”’ the 
used in its natural state, with no inter- 
mediate, gas making machinery .or 


large and well 


gasoline is 


appliances. The gasoline is kept ina 
galvanized iron tank, which is usually 
placed outside of building, and con- 
nection made direct from the tank to 
the cylinder of the engine by a small 
the 
gasoline is closely prisoned between 


iron pipe; thus in the ‘‘Weber’’ 


solid iron walls from the time it is 
put in the tank until it is exhausted 
into space through the escape pipe 
from the cylinder where the gasoline 
has been Consumed. Should the en- 
gine accidentally become stopped and 
all the valves left open, not a par- 
The 


under 


ticle of gasoline would escape. 
consumption of gasoline is 
perfect control of the 
which allows gasoline to enter the 


governor, 


cylinder only as called for by the load on the engine. 

In the Weber Gasoline Engine no dangerous appa- 
ratus is used to carbonize the air or vaporize the gas- 
oline. Gasoline only becomes a dangerous commodity 
when mixed with a proportion of air. This can only 
occur in the ‘‘Weber”’ inside of the heavy iron cylin- 
der of the engine. Absolute safety of the ‘‘Weber’’ 
is secured by excluding all air from contact with the 
gasoline until it is admitted to the engine cylinder in 
fluid form, where it suddenly commingles with a large 
volume of air and is ignited. Safety is also secured 
by providing against any possible leaks in the pipes 
between the engine and the tank. The tank is gener- 
ally placed outside of the building, at a reasonable 
distance, and when filled no fire or light need, of 
course, be near. 

Another feature in the ‘‘Weber’ 
the temperature do not affect its running. 
regulating of the gasoline and air is dispensed with, 
nor is there any water or gasoline remaining in the 
tank unfit for use. The ‘‘Weber’’ is claimed 
the only engine in which the -point of ignition is al- 
tered while engine is in operation, thereby effecting 
great saving. This feature is specially protected by 
letters patent. 


’ 


is that changes in 
Constant 


to be 


Breadstuffs exports for the week ending July 6 from 


the United states and Canada included 2,687,000 bush- 


els of wheat, 870,000 bushels of corn and 220,200 bar- 
rels of flour; against 2,822,000 bushels of wheat, 1,003, - 
509 bushels of corn and 255,400 barrels of flour the 
week before. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


[We invite correspondence from every one in any way in- 
terested in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. 
We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects 
which pertain to the interest of the trade at large, or any 
branch of it.] 


WANT KANSAS WHEAT. 

Editor American Elevator Grain Trade:—We 
would like to have the address of a few shippers of 
milling wheat from Eastern Kansas. 

Very respectfully, F, FeELLMAN & Son. 

Riverside, Ia. 

BRAN AND SHORTS WANTED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—\ want 
winter wheat bran and shorts, half and half, in 100- 
pound sacks, mixed feed. Send sample and price. 

Epwarp B. M@RRILL. 

55 Bramhall Street, Portland, Me. 


and 


WANTS GOOD WHITE CORN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I am in 
need of one car of good white corn, suitable for meal 
or bread. Will shippers please let me know what it 
can be delivered for at Keens, Wayne Co., Il.? 

Yours etc., C. D. Damon. 

Six Mile, Wayne Co., Il. 


THINKING OF BUILDING, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I am 
thinking of building an elevator. Inclosed please 
find $1, for which send me the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE for one year and please send me a 
copy by return mail. 

Respectfully yours, 

Amanda, Fairfield Co., O. 


JACOB BALTHASER. 


RECOGNIZES A GOOD THING, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Until a 
sample copy of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE reached me this morning I did not know there 
was such a journal in existence, and as I can usually 
recognize a good thing when I see it please put me on 
your subscription list. Find inclosed $1. 

Respectfully, EK. W. WATKINS. 

Washington, D. C. 

WILL REMODEL MILL TO ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Messrs. 
J. B. Jolly and R. 8S. Prunty have bought the plant of 
the Empire Mill Company. The new firm will grind 
no more wheat. They are taking out the machinery 
and will remodel the building for a grain house. 
Hopper scales and elevators will be put in and side 
track laid down to load directly into cars. 

Respectfully, F. M. LANTERMAN. 

Grayville, Ill, 

SATISFIED WITH CENTAL SYSTEM. 

Editor American and Grain Trade:—We 
think, as a rule, dealers are generally satisfied with 
the cental system adopted by the American Seed 
Trade Association. There are some places where they 
still adhere to the bushel standard, but appearances 
indicate that the use of the cental system is increas- 
ing. We have not heard so far that the method has 
developed any disadvantages save the little trouble 
experienced at first in changing from the old way. 

We think it would be profitable to the grain trade 
to adopt the cental system. 

Yours truly, 


Tor ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY. 
Chicago, Il. 


Hlevator 


KANSAS’? TRACK SCALE LAW. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
action of the railroads regarding the track scale bill 
passed by the legislators of our state last winter was 
announced in the following dispatch from Topeka, 
June 17: “The railroad attorneys concluded their 
conference yesterday afternoon with the understand- 
ing that the track scale law passed by the last legis- 
ture would be obeyed. At the larger stations track 
scales will be put in, and at the smaller stations the 


i 


section giving companies the alternative of accepting 
the weights of the local public weigher or, if there 
be no public weigher, the affidavit of the shippers, 
will be taken advantage of.” 

I cannot think that this law is so bad as some peo- 
ple would like to make out that it is, or the railroad 
companies would not accept it with as good grace as 
they have. 

Respectfully yours, H. Work, 
Sec. Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association. 
Ellsworth, Kan. 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—It is 
the same old story with the market: prices have ruled 
low and business rather slack. There have been a 
few spurts, but generally prices have fallen back after 
each one. The condition of the money market has 
kept business down and we still hope and look for 
better business later. 

RECEIPTS FOR JUNE. 


Articles. 1893. 1892. 
Cotton Seed Meal, bushels.............. 1,190 2,840 
Coin, Dushela gy \cctaccciac em cere cele tees 697,779) 726,528 
Wheat, ‘bushels tac... s\2.0 ss aeeuea saan 1,062,131 392,607 
Oats, DUBHEIS 2o.8 sine eo ntaie «asta eee ries 619,488 692,767 
Rye, bushels: 7!.< st: pone ances geen se ore 3,930 500 
Malls Heed tGns wovse,c oc, -4< pieloral ostsiaistanare ara 2,498 4,043 
Oatmeal sacks cis csc otareas aes oitele 1,205 330 
Oatmeal, barrels: cc ames s aise c 1,775 3,689 
Cornmeal, barrels? jn. eee weep ie tone 11,872 8,207 
Barley, bush@is ic. e203 arerg seaee ce e 12,010 1,750 
Malt, DUShols |i sciin cs: naduees so ebcee 111,455 132,960 
IB6As< PUSHIN. © yd. we verse ne aeeeieree 1,300 44,016 
HOps; Dales i sntew ste iane Ueto clee oder 566 245 
Haya Carsenene ss cantcneteccstaere icsoraiare tits 2,416 2,083 
SUTAW, \CBUS seh. os « hieeieis aie etete a fe eee aber 75 130 
HOUT, F DATEL ae op aint 9a cael ste etee 94,528 110,727 
Blour/sackste 2.1. iepokes & macee eae nek 225,714 208,255 
EXPORTS FOR JUNE. 
Articles. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat; bushels ../.. S365 dst estes: 687,223) 379,841 
Corn. bushels. 4. \cerestecpantitting cakes 390,757 265,440 
Oates, bushels 54.0505; wets ece ore per 2,009 179,265 
Peas, ushels tact ace vinnie cces Sine lhe ae eee 17,265 
Rye, bushels. <n cete rae cinerea lls cere lee 3,563 
Cornmeal -barrela.:; . yor so cwite oes eataiets = 3,309 1,882 
Qatmea] barrels .c2% cvs once, 460 451 
Oatmeal; sacks: GU. ers hoe en ranie 2,190} + 1,400 
Flour, batrelss5). cocci ee Ae eee 34,876 22,455 
Flour, sacks...... thane exten Metis ot eee 206,378 175,299 
Mill Weed.4 tons: accoses tee mee totes 3,908) not taken 


R. E. Phillips, eastern agent for J. M. Jenks & Co., 
Port Huron, and A. E. Mead, eastern agent for Lasier, 
Timberlake & Co., Chicago, both members of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, were drowned on the 
evening of June 20 while canoeing on the Charles 
River at Newton, Mass. 

The son of H. P. Mulhall has been appointed to 
the Annapolis Naval Academy by Representative Mc- 
Etterick, he having the highest percentage in the 
competitive examination. 


Yours etc., BUNKER Hitt, 


MENNESOTA FARMERS FOR AND AGAINST 
STORING, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Our 
state board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
have just published a statement in accordance with a 
law enacted by our last legislature, declaring all 
elevators on the right of way of any railroad, in 
which grain is stored and handled, to be public ele- 
vators subject to the rules and regulations also pub- 
lished by the commission. I doubt that the state has 
the power to compel an elevator man to store grain 
for others unless he is willing, and several dealers I 
have talked with are of the same opinion. 

However, that is not the point I wish to call atten- 
tion to. Itis this, that either the farmers of this 
state find so much pleasure in kicking against the 
grain dealer that they propose to kick eternally, re- 
gardless of circumstances, or else the agitators feel 
duty bound to make a show of earning the pittance 
they beg. No sooner has the state warehouse com- 
mission published the rules for elevators everywhere 
on railroad right of way and purchased a site for a 
great terminal state elevator, accepted plans and ad- 
vertised for bids, than the farmers commence to cry 
against storing grain. The terminal elevator which 
the commission proposes to erect at Duluth, despite 
the opinion of the states attorney, is intended spe- 
cially for the use of farmers who wish to store their 
grain, Here is a letter which I have seen in several 


of our farmers’ papers. It was signed by Christian 
Johnson, who, I suppose, is a well known agitator or 
farmer. The letter is as follows: 


If space permits, will you allow me a few words 
relative to the effects of wheat-storing on wheat 
prices? Farmers evidently do not comprehend the 
philosophy of wheat storing, or they never would store 
another bushel. I believe it is largely responsible for 
the abnormally and unwarranted present low prices, 
and look for no improvement until the bulk of out- 
standing tickets are redeemed. Why? Simply be- 
cause the elevator companies of Minnesota have 
probably 10,000,000 bushels of wheat stored, or rather 
they have issued storage tickets for it, which the 
farmers are holding, waiting for better prices. Now 
there are several reasons why the elevator man as a 
matter of self-interest should do all in his power to 
prevent the farmer from selling, but only two deserve 
notice here. 

Ist. Wheat stored is to the elevator man a donated 
capital, and also with storage and use of money ob- 
tained by selling stored wheat, interest on said donated 
capital at from 25 to 40 per cent. The farmer that 
stores the wheat in fact pays the elevator man from 
25 to 40 per cent. for the use of the farmer’s capital. 
Wheat storing, viewed asa financial policy, means 
inevitable bankruptcy to the farmer, and capital and 
enormous interest on donated capital to the eleyator 
man. ; 

A few thousand bushels of stored wheat will make 
an elevator man rich in no time. Hence;~of course, 
the elevator man wants the farmer to store, and kee 
on storing forever. But suppose the farmer must sell 
or wants to sell, what then? How can the farmer be 
prevented from selling? By dropping prices of course; 
and down go prices. And the farmer who intended 
to sell puts it off and keeps on donating capital to the 
poor elevator man, and paying him 40 per cent. addi- 
tional for being deprived of the use of his own 
money. ; 

2nd. Storing wheat makes the elevator man a bear. 
The elevator man got the wheat, sold it, buf has not 
paid the farmer for it. The farmer waits for higher 
and the elevator man waits for lower prices. Every 
cent per bushel wheat goes down is so much clear 
profit to the elevator man on stored wheat. Every 
cent it goes up is so much loss to the elevatar man. 

This explains tomy mind why wheat is low, and 
too low. If wheat prices tend to go higher the eleva- 
tor companies stand ready to offer millions of futures 
to depress the market, and scare out legitimate trad- 
ing. If wheat goes up then they lose; they may as 
well run risks on shorts. It is no wonder that the 
elevator companies fought the anti-option bill. Now 
what is the remedy? Simple, very simple. Let no 
farmer who loves his neighbor and himself store 
another bushel of wheat. If farmers must haul 
wheat, sell at once. Farmers having wheat stored 
now must sell or take it out of the elevator. If the 
elevator man owns, and has paid for his stock on 
hand he will be a bull, instead of, as now, a bear. If 
farmers of Minnesota now could agree to sell their 
tickets at once, I believe wheat prices would immedi- 
ately raise from 10 to 40 per cent. per bushel. 


If the farmers would study more their own needs 
and depend less upon the selfish agitators for advice 
and guidance they would be much better off. After 
striving for years to confiscate the property of the 
country elevator men, or what amounts to as much, to 
compel them to operate their. houses as public eleva- 
tors and submit to rules and regulations, the farmers 
now pronounce against storing. How very scarce is 
that valuable jewel consistency. 

MINNESOTA DEALER. 


Do not even consider quotations above the legiti- 
mate market. Do not ship to strangers without mak- 
ing inquiries through your bank. Hay and grain is 
cash, get cash for it. Read a reliable paper devoted 
to your interests, and you are not so liable to get 
fleeced.—Hay There. j 


Our flour exports to the West India Islands in May 
were 43,105 barrels to Cuba, 14,984 barrels to Puerto 
Rico, 2,602 barrels to Santo Domingo, and 70,092 
to the other West Indies and Bermuda; against 47,427 
barrels to Cuba, 14,280 barrels to Puerto Rico, 4,074 
barrels to Santo Domingo, and 66,201 barrels to the 
other West Indies and Bermuda. For the ten months. 
ending with April 528,700 barrels of wheat flour,valued 
at $2,453,795, was exported to Cuba; 138,907 barrels,. 
valued at $618,545, to Puerto Rico; 18,588 barrels, 
valued at $83,002, to Santo Domingo, and 764,231 
barrels, valued at $3,172,494, to the other West Indies 
and Bermuda; compared with 284,861 barrels, valued 
at $1,416,463, to Cuba; 130,523 barrels valued at $670,- 
038 to Puerto Rico; 26,555 barrels valued at $138,- 
690, to Santo Domingo, and 708,680 barrels, valued at 
$3,550,790, to the other West Indies and Bermuda, for. 
the corresponding months of 1891-2, : 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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ERRORS IN RECORDING WEIGHTS 
—A SWORN STATEMENT. 


BY OBSERVER. 


Someone whose perspicuity was not particularly 
dazzling has observed that ‘‘You can’t always tell 
what you can least expect the most.’’ Perhaps this 
philosopher was a grain shipper and was inspired to 
the above lucid expression by the receipt of an ac- 
count of sales of 2,000 pounds of wheat over and 
above the amount he had shipped. Such an event, to 
aman who had been uniformly short, would be very 
apt to tangle his speech if not .his senses, However, 
his observation was to the point. It is the unexpected 
that happens. 

During my eighteen years of confinement as a clerk 
in an elevator office my sympathies were-always with 
the shipper. It seemed to me that the inspectors and 
weighers were often not considerate enough of per- 
sonal loss to the shipper by reason of a cut in his grade 
or weight. They never seemed to think of the man 
behind the wheat, and appeared to be as careless of 
results as if a carload of wheat was so much sand. 
I have often seen a car of beautiful red wheat cut 
down to No. 3, because it was not quite as dry as it 
ought to have been; and I am sure that in many such 
cases the wheat came up to No. 2 grade before it had 
been in the elevator ten days. Such cases always en- 
listed my sympathy with the unfortunate shipper. 
To be sure the inspection may have been right and 
just according to the standard, but it seemed to me 
that in such cases, where the grain could easily be 
raised to No. 2 and with no expense, to speak of, the 
shipper should have the benefit. But an honest grain 
inspector must be as inflexible, I suppose, as he is 
honest. He must have no sympathy with anybody, 
but must prod and plod like a machine. 

In the matter of inspection I was powerless to help 
unfortunate shippers; but in weights I am sure I have 
saved nota little to a goodly number of shippers. 
For years I contended alone that our men were mak- 
ing errors in their records, and it was months and 
months after I had perfected a check on their figures 
before I was permitted to test the check practically, 
Then after the value of the check was thoroughly 
demonstrated—after the weighmen themselves had 
come to see the value of it and had acknowledged 
that they felt safer with the check, it was months and 
months again before the officials of the road would 
consent to pay only the actual cost of putting it on 
all of the receiving scales. The result of one busy 
season was a revelation. Still the officials of the road 
did not recognize its yalue. Why? They compared 
one year’s surplus with another and they seemed to be 
pretty uniform. Their exalted positions would not 
permit them to come down to details. But they did 
finally, and with the assistance of the superintendent 
they ‘“‘saw how it worked.’’ Now what our weigh- 
men were doing with our shippers’ weights before the 
check was brought to bear upon them the Lord only 
knows. This is literally true. The complaining 
shipper might have a certificate of weights only 
signed by a man who wasn’t within half a mile of the 
car when it was weighed; also he might have an affi- 
davit in exchange for his. That’s all he could get. 
When my check was placed upon all the scales I be- 
gan giving one shipper 500 pounds, another 1,000, 
another 3,000, another 5,000, another 6,000, another 
8,000, another 10,000 pounds! 

I think I may justly lay claim to being the pioneer 
in discovering the principal source of drain on ship- 
pers in the matter of short weights. Other elevator 
men before me may have suspected that errors were 
made in recording weights, but so far as I can learn 
there was no practical solution of the difficulty up to 
the time of publication, some five or six years ago, in 
this journal, of an article nnder the heading: “A 
New Idea.’”’ Since then there have been: invented 
several devices to attach to the ordinary scale for the 
purpose of obtaining a correct record of the weigh- 
ing. I have no means of knowing how many shippers 
have availed themselves of these improved methods 
for correct weighing except those who have adopted 
my device. No doubt other devices have found sale 
among them to some extent. But the significant 
fact which brought to mind the lucid observation of 
the perspicuous philosopher above quoted is this: By 


far the greater number of improved beams have been 
purchased by large terminal elevators. Compara- 
tively few.shippers have taken the precaution which 
these improved methods afford to prove their own 
weighing. They are apparently of the opinion that 
all the differences in weights are chargable to the 
elevators. Itis very plain that, if every elevator in 


the land were supplied with improved methods and, 
shippers were still using the old method, the differ- 


ences would be reduced in number, only by the num- 
ber of errors discovered and corrected by the elevators. 
The shippers will still have grievances. 

Another important fact which has come to light in 
elevators where these improved methods have been 
used is that the elevators have not been the sufferers 
by these undetected errors. Mistakes are apt to 
average up in the elevators so that, even if there were 
a great many errors make in the course of a year, the 
elevator stock would not be seriously affected one way 
or the other. On the other hand, errors which are 
made in favor of the elevator are apt to fall on differ- 
ent shippers and apparently on those who have never 
had an over-run to offset the error. These facts have 
been presented before in the columns of this journal, 
not as an indorsement of any particular invention, 
but as facts which unquestionably account for the 
bulk of large discrepancies between shipper and ele- 
vator. The elevator companies have profited by these 
facts; the shippers in the main have not. Now 
elevators, with some exceptions, of course, are being 
supplied with improved methods for accurate weigh- 
ing; shippers generally are not. The result will be 
that elevators will be in a position to cast the respon- 
sibility for shortages on shippers and the latter will 
have no resource whatever. Those elevator men who 
have furnished their scales with improved beams are 
in a position not only to clear themselves of any 
suspicion of having made an error; the proof of their 
record fixes the fault on the shipper and, as he can 
only affirm, without being able to show reasonable 
proof, he must grin and bear it. ; 

To convince any doubting shipper or elevator man- 
ager that serious differences are due to errors and not 
to dishonesty, I wish to present three points. 

1st. The probability of errors. 

2d. The unreasonableness of the theory of dis- 
honesty. 

3d. A sworn statement of errors taken from the 
tally books where the subscriber first used improved 
beams. 

First, the figures on a scale beam are often indis- 
tinct by reason of dust or discoloration of the white 
lead with which the stamped figures are filled. Very 
often an 8 will be found to look, at a glance, like a 3, 
a7 like 1, and so forth. Even if they were always 
perfectly distinct, the chance for mis-reading, trans- 
posing and otherwise distorting them is greater for 
the weighman than for the bookkeeper. The latter 
reads 34,870. The weighman reads 34,000 from one 
point, 800 from another, and 70 from another. We 
all know the bookkeeper would soon get his accounts 
in a tangle if he had no way of proving his figures. 
Generally the weighman is less expert in reading 
figures than the bookkeeper. Generally, also, the 
weighman’s figures are never proved. Everybody con- 
cerned must take it for granted that he has made no 


error. ; 
Second, the dishonesty factor can be disposed of in 


a word. The elevator manager who aims to roll up a 
big surplus would be stupid to follow the plan of steal- 
ing big amounts from a few shippers when a larger 
surplus can be taken in less agonizing quantities from 
a great many shippers without drawing blood. 

Third. From 1885 to 1888 I corrected in elevators 
having a capacity of 350,000 bushels each, by means 
of improved beams, errors made by weighmen which 
aggregated more than 150,000 pounds; there being 
several errors of 10,000, several of 8,000, one of 6,000, 
several of 5,000, andso on. These errors were made 
mostly by weighmen of twenty-five and thirty years’ 
experience in weighing grain in these same elevators. 

Letters from other elevators showing that many 
errors have been discovered by the use of the improved 
beams proves that what was common at our elevators 
is common at other elevators. Enough has been said 
to convince any intelligent man that the shortage 
question in shipping grain in bulk wil! never be 
settled as long as weighmen stand at their scales and 


copy figures from their beams into their books with- 
out some method of proving that their 
correct. 

In the light of the above facts the man who puts 
improved machinery into his new elevators and leaves 
out improved scale beams is open to criticism. He is 
in duty bound to shippers whose grain he weighs, to 
use reasonable care in weighing. 

By referring to advertisements in this journal it will 
be seen that there are at least two improved beams in 
the market besides automatic weighing machines. 

A detailed statement of errors referred to in above 
statement was published in the March, 1891, number 
of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE under 
the title ‘‘Differences in Weights,’’ by Observer. 


work is 


OUTSIDERS IN THE EXPORT HAY 
TRADE. 


In the good old times every one kept to his own 
particular line of business, and consequently when- 
ever therewas a boom in any branch of trade, the 
members of that line could always depend upon di- 
viding the profits between them. In the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, “however, -things 
have vastly changed, and business is terribly disin- 
tegrated; no better illustration of this being furnished 
than by the hay trade at the present moment, in 
which marquises, counts, notaries, lawyers, school- 
masters, etc., have entered the lists for honors on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Since our last report 
it appears that the excitement in the hay trade and 
its prospective profits have added a prominent dry 
goods merchant» of this city to the trade, who does 
not see why he should not make some money in fod- 
der when the opportunity presents itself. He is 
therefore in the market for 200 up to 500 tons of good 
shipping hay, which he wants to buy for export to 
England. 

There can be no doubt that the cultivation of the 
speculative spirit is accountable in a large degree for 
the strange scattering of trade which is witnessed in 
the present age. .Wherever the slightest commotion 
in any line of goods is observed, in the shape of an 
active inquiry at advancing prices, thither flock the 
outside capitalists. anxious to dip in for a share of 
the profits. It can be seen at a glance how annoying 
this condition of things is to regular dealers and 
shippers, who naturally suppose all export inquiries 
are sent through them, and after they have made ar- 
rangements for filling their orders, or consigning 
their goods in order to meet the requirements of for- 
eign markets, it transpires that outsiders have sent 
forward double the quantity required, with the result 
that large shipments arrive simultaneously on the 
other side, and a disastrous break in prices is invaria- 
bly the wind up of these booms, with losses to both 
regular traders and outsiders. 

This is exactly what occurred about three months 
ago in the English hay market. At the time we ex- 
posed the folly of farmers going past regular dealers 
and exporters, and shipping on their own account, 
because they imagined the former were not paying 
them enough money; and what was the result? 
Nothing short of one of the most disastrous collapses 
in the hay trade of England that was ever before 
known. Had the hay been shipped through the reg- 
ular channels of trade it would gradually have found 
its way to the consumers on the other side; anda 
steady line of values would have been maintained 
with a steady advance; instead of which, the con- 
signments of farmers and the shipments of regular 
exporters arrived on the other side at one and the 
same time, necessitating a big slaughter in prices be- 
fore the goods could be worked off. Some of the 
wiser shippers put their hay into store on the other 
side, and held it until the demoralized market right- 
sided itself, with very satisfactory results, having 
recently disposed of it at a good profit. 

The present scramble for hay in England and on 
the Continent shows that the terrible break some 
time ago could have been averted if the goods had 
found their way to the consuming centers abroad 
through regular channels. We do not say that the 
present almost unprecedented demand and activity 
in hay will end in another collapse and shrinkage in 
values; but we do nevertheless caution all concerned 
not to be carried away with the present boom and 
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hoist values to a pitch that must necessarily cut off 
the demand. Besides, outsiders are into the thing as 
thick as flies around the bunghole of a molasses bar- 
rel, and therefore it is about time to beware of put- 
ting prices too high.—Montreal Trade Bulletin. 


CROP * GONDITIONS. 


ONTARIO, FERGUS, WELLINGTON Co.,. June 27.— 
Crops in this part of Ontario are looking very fine. 
JAMES WILSON. 

Kansas, VALENTINE, Harvey Co., July 10.—Wheat 
is one-half a crop and of good quality. Corn looks 
good, oats fair. PrtTeR CLAWSON. 


SoutH Daxora, Maptson, Lake Co., July 1.— 
Wheat is in poor condition. The acreage is an aver- 
age one. Average stocks are on hand. 


Texas, CuERO, DEWrrT Co., June 28.—Our corn is 
in good condition. The acreage is large. Average 
stocks of corn are on hand. BucnEL MinuiIne Com- 
PANY. 

Intinotis, ALMA, Marron Co., July 1.—Wheat and 
corn are in fair condition, oats good. The acreage of 
wheat and oats issmall. The corn acreage is large. 
Small wheat stocks are on hand. 


Towa, CENTERVILLE, APPANOOSE Co., June 29.— 
Wheat and corn are good; oats and rye, fair. The 
wheat and corn acreage is an average; the oats and 
rye acreage, small. Stocks are small. 


WaAsHINGTON, ELMA, CHEHALIS Co., July 1.—The 
condition of wheat, oats, rye and barley is good. The 
acreage of wheat and oats is average, of rye and bar- 
ley small. Small supplies are on hand. 


Minnesota, ANNANDALE, Wricut Co., July 3.— 
Wheat and oats are poor, corn and Barley fair and 
rye good. Average stocks of wheat and small stocks 
of other grains are on hand. Wuiu1aAmM Karr. 


Missouri, BrisMARCK, St. FrRANcoIs Co., July 4.— 
Wheat is fair; corn and oats average. The acreage of 
each is an average. Average corn stocks and small 
wheat and oats stocks are on hand, A. D. Boss. 


CALIFORNIA, FALL River Minis, SHASTA Co., June 
24.—Wheat is fair, barley poor. No corn, oats or rye 
planted. Wheat is averagein acreage. Small stocks 
of wheat and barley are on hand. I. H. WrinTER. 


Nort Dakota, Horr, STEELE Co., June 27.— 
Wheat is in fair condition. Oats is average, rye fair 
and barley good. The acreage of each is an average 
one, and the stocks on hand are small. H. A. LucKon. 


ILLINOIS, CoLuMBus, PorE Co., June 29.—Wheat 
and oats are in good condition, corn being average. 
The acreage of wheat is large; of corn and oats, av- 
erage. Average stocks of wheat and corn are on 
hand. 

PENNSYLVANIA, CARLISLE, CUMBERLAND Co., June 
22.—The outlook now is for a crop of good wheat in 
the valley. Our millers hope to see a better year for 
the business than the last two have been. GREYBILL 
& DAVIs. 

- NEBRASKA, ASHLAND, SAUNDERS Co., June 28.— 
Wheat is fair, corn and oats good, and rve and barley 
fair. Small stocks of grain are on hand, except corn, 
of which considerable is yet held by the farmers. J. 
H. SNELL. 


MINNESOTA, BELGRADE, STEVENS Co., June 29.— 
Wheat, oats and barley are in poor condition, but 
corn is fair. The stock of wheat is an average. 
Corn, oats and barley stocks are small. ‘‘BELGRADE 
RouuEeR MInt.”’ 


Minnesota, BELMONT, JAcKSON Co., July 1.—Our 
crops are in average condition. The acreage of 
wheat, corn oats and barley is also average. Average 
wheat stocks and small corn and oats stocks are on 
hand. B. A. Brown. 


SoutH Dakota, HARTFORD, MINNEHAHA Co., July 
12.—Wheat isin average condition, corn good, oats 
and barley fair and rye poor. The acreage of wheat 
and corn is large, of oats average and of rye and bar- 
ley small. JoHn Munpvt. 


TENNESSEE, CONKLIN, WASHINGTON Co., June 29,— 
Wheat, corn, oats and barley are in good eondition. 
Rye is average. The wheat, rye and barley acreage 
is small, the corn and oats acreage average. Large 
wheat stocks and small stocks of other grains on 
hand. Wurrr & DEWALD. 


Onto, ENON, CLARKE Co., July 18.—Corn is in good 
condition; wheat and oats are in average condition, 
and rye and barley poor. The acreage of each is an 
average, except barley, which is small. Average 
stocks of wheat and corn and small stocks of oats, 
rye and barley are on hand. 


INDIANA, BERNE, ADAMs Co., July 13.—The grow- 
ing wheat is in average condition; corn, oats and bar- 
ley fair, and rye poor. The acreage of wheat and 
corn isaverage, of oats, rye and barley small. Small 
stocks are on hand. Hay was a good crop and of very 
nice quality. We hayea good prospect for clover seed 


in this vicinity. Fruit, such as apples, pears, peaches, 
etc., will be very scarce. AUGSPINGER & SCHWARTZ. 


Kentucky, Bre Spring, EpMonson Co., June 29.— 
Wheat, corn and oats are in good condition. Rye is 
in fair condition. The acreage of wheat is average; 
corn, large; oats, average, and rye, small. Large 
wheat stocks and small corn, oats and rye stocks are 
on hand. A. L. GREER & Son. 


TExAs, COLEMAN, COLEMAN Co., June 29.—Wheat 
is fair, corn and oats poor. The wheat acreage is 
average and the corn acreage small. Small stocks of 
wheat and corn are on hand. Many crops have been 
cut for hay, the yield per acre being about seven 
bushels, and the quality good. W. C. Drpreui & Co. 


Sours DaKkora, CENTERVILLE, TURNER Co., June 
26.—Wheat and barley are in average condition; corn, 
oats and rye, good. The acreage of wheat, rye and 
barley is small; of oats, average, and corn, large. 
Average stocks of wheat, small stocks of corn and 
large stocks of oats are on hand. NORGREN Bros. & 
Co. 

SoutH Dakota, MENNO, Hutcuinson Co., July 1.— 
Wheat and rye are fair. Corn and barley are in good 
condition. Oats are poor. The acreage of corn is 
large; of wheat, average, and of oats, rye and barley, 
small. Average wheat stocks and small corn, oats, 
rye and barley stocks are on hand. K. A. Srnrn- 
HAUSER. 


SoutH DaxKoTa, SPRINGFIELD, Bon HOMME Co., 
July 5.—Wheat, and corn are in good condition; oats 
fair, and rye and barley average. The wheat and 
corn area is large; the oats and rye area average, and 
the barley area small. The supply of wheat and 
corn is average, of oats, rye and barley small. J. L. 
TURNER. 


NortH Dakota, GLADSTONE, STARK Co., June 27.— 
On account ot hot winds and very dry weather, wheat 
and oats are looking poor, and if the heat continues 
another week, will not pay for harvesting. Average 
acreage of wheat, oats and barley, and small acreage 
of corn and rye. Small stocks of grain are on hand. 
LEE Bros. 


TENNESSEE, COLUMBIA, Maury Co., June 27.— 
Wheat, corn, rye and barley are in good condition, 
oats being average. An average acreage is devoted to 
wheat, oats, rye and barley, and a large acreage to 
corn. Average stocks of corn and oats and small 
stocks of wheat, rye and barley are on hand. Barrp 
& McLemore. 


CoLoraDo, LONGMONT, BOULDER Co., June 27.— 
Wheat, rye and barley are in average condition, oats 
fair and corn poor. The acreage of wheat, oats and 
barley is average, of corn and rye small. Small stocks 
of corn, oats, rye and barley are on hand. There is 
more old wheat and less demand for flour than ever 
known here at this time of year. J. M. DENto. 


New York, Lyons, WAYNE Co., July 11.—The 
growing wheat, corn and oats are in good condition. 
Rye looks fair and barley good. The area of wheat, 
corn and oats isthe usual amount. The area of rye 
is small and of barley large. Wheat and corn sup- 
plies are large. Oats stocks are average, but rye and 
barley small. Henry DILuick. 


Minnesota, BraeLow, Noses Co., July 12.—Corn, 
oats and barley are in good condition, wheat not so 
good and rye only fair. The acreage of corn and 
barley is large, of oats and rye average and of wheat 
small. Smal! supplies are on hand. 


InpDIANA, BICKNELL, Knox Co., July 12.—Wheat is 
poor, corn fair and oats good. The acreage of wheat 
and corn is an average and of oats large. Small stocks 
of wheat, corn and oats areon hand. J. E. BARRows. 


Missourt, FayettE, Howard Co., July 12.—The 
rust has developed here since July 1, and seed and 
bread of poor quality is all we will get. Rye is poor 
as well as wheat. Corn is good and oats average. 
The acreage of corn is large, of oats average and of 
wheat and rye small. Stocks on hand are small. 
ARMSTRONG, Boyp & SHAFROTH. 


Kansas, CHAPMAN, Dickinson Co., July 12.—The 
wheat crop will be short. We have less than half a 
crop here, and itis a total failure in western Kansas. 
Corn is in good condition; oats and rye are only fair. 
The acreage is, wheat small, corn average, oats large, 
rye average and barley small. Average wheat stock 
and small corn, oats and rye stocks are on hand. 
SHEERAN & Sons, 


GOVERNMENT Crop Report.—The July returns to 
the Statistician of the Department of Agriculture 
make the following averages of condition: Corn, 
93.2; winter wheat, 77.7; spring wheat, 74.1; oats, 
88.8; potatoes, 94.8; tobacco, 938; rye, 85.3; barley, 
88.8. The preliminary acreage of corn is reported at 
103.3, as compared with the acreage harvested last 
year, being an increase of something over 2,000,000 
acres. The averages of the principal states are: In- 
diana, 103; Ohio, 99; Illinois, 105; Iowa, 105; Mis- 
souri, 103; Kansas, 110; Nebraska, 112; Texas, 101; 
Kentucky, 98. The average condition of corn is 93.2, 
against 81.1 last July. The averages in the principal 
states are: Ohio, 93; Indiana, 96; Illinois, 92; Iowa, 
98; Missouri, 92; Kansas, 93; Nebraska, 94; Texas, 
89; Kentucky, 90. The condition of winter wheat is 


77.7, against-75.5 last month and 89.6 in July, 1892. 
The principal states’ averages are: New York, 86; 
Pennsylvania, 94; Kentucky, 92; Ohio, 93; Michigan, 
79; Indiana, 88; Illinois, 66; Missouri, 77; Kansas, 
46; California, 88;- Oregon, 96. The condition of 
spring wheat is 74.1, against 90.9 in July, 1892. Last 
month it was 86.4. State averages are: Minnesota, 
77; Iowa, 95; Nebraska, 68; South Dakota, 69; North 
Dakota, 73, and Washington, 91. Condition of all 
wheat July 1, 1893, was 76.6; on June 1 it was 78.8. 
The condition of oats remains about the same as it 
stood last month, being 88.8, as against 88.8 June 1. 
This is the highest condition since 1889, when it stood 
at 94.1, declining to 81.6 in 1890, advancing to 87.6 in 
1891 and dropping to 72 in 1892. In July, 1886, the 
condition was 88.6, the same as the present month. 
The July returns show slight advance in the condi- 
tion of rye from 84.6 on June 1 to 85.3 this month. 
The condition of barley, like that of oats and rye, 
has changed little during the month. The average is 
88.8, against 88.3 June 1. The condition is the result 
of acold, backward spring, with drought in some 
sections and too much moisture in others. The acre- 
age devoted to potatoes this year is 101.1 per cent. of 
that of last year. The condition is a little higher 
than last year. There are reports of injury from Col- 
orado beetles, especially in the Central West. The 
condition of clover is 92.6; of timothy, 89.8, and of 
pasture, 94, 


HAY IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Our imports of hay for May were 7,604 tons, against 
6,234 tons for May, 1892, and for the eleven months 
ending with May were 90,5983 tons, valued at $828,464, 
against 70,651 tons, valued at $616,204, for the corre- 
sponding period of 1891-2.. This increase of 20,000 
tons is noteworthy in view of the impost of $4 per 
ton. 

The exports of hay were 2,519 tons in May, against 
3,283 tons in the preceding May, and were 30,358 tons, 
valued at $477,896, during the eleven months ending 
with May, against 32,493 tons, valued at $538,766, 
during the corresponding period of 1891-2. No for- 
eign hay was exported during the eleven months end- 
ing with May, against 151 tons, valued at $1,387, dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1891-2. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments at Peoria, Ill, during 
the four weeks ending July 8,-1893, were, according to 


the report of R. C. Grier, Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, as follows: . 

Articles. Receipts. | Shipments. 
Hloun so.icationen oon wn Bbls. 23,700 22,150 
Wih@al,;o oe aaet chen camedte Bus. 46,200 15,500 
OTR Feo oh tectanne eee mee cers aS 467,250 96,000 
OW Stich cae eee cee oee & 1,463,200 1,693,470 
RYO, Sie beh Peewee rh 600 None 
Barley eacncoto se acest hcateelas y 2,800 9,800 
MIMEBEOE Aes dos tere oat. Tons 135 2,118 
Spirits and liquors........... Bbls. 3,283 13,859 
Syrups and glucose......... Bbls 1,405 17,530 
ERGY | Fosvanpre ae s oer eee Tons 2,280 320 


The export inquiry for hay is likely to result in 
much good to America. In the first place the demand 
for hay at remunerative prices may induce the cut- 
ting of timothy before going to seed as the hay pays 
better than the seed. This is likely to reduce the 
yield of timothy seed, and in turn the fact of poor 
pasturage and burnt up fields in European countries 
may create a better demand for the seed, so that the 
future looks more encouraging to the producers than 
the past has been.—T7’rade Bulletin, Chicago. 


A CORNER ON CORN. 


—Committed by the American Grocer, 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. . 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, July 8, 1893, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chieago Board of Trade: 


In Store at Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu. ba bu. bu. bu. 
Albany K gsl «tals ae 13,000 44,000 200006... wank 
Baltimore...... 910,000 847,000 274,000 15,000}...... 3 
Boston. .. X 54500} 482,0.0 2%,000)....... . 21,000 
BIOMAlG vs a. 2,449,050 766,0 0 309,090: 12,000 39,000 
OO BHOAG! . 0c. tne sures ches Bt Seraeecifsperee. cace|'s coe Oem 
Chicago........ 19,376 00U} 2,085,000] 354,000] + 109,000 6,000 
SP EE 5 vats asmcn 18 fens cemmenste e's a's ces oe Seieia ease 
Cincinnati . a 4,000 BOO) acre eck os 1,000 
Detroit......... 1,626,000 5, COG 32,000 2,000 52,000 
do afloat.:...|....5....- Seine Saeaaieetee ste 2 [= deat cole 
Pinlnthe54-¢ tal), SiO OOO Peers cy. roSele e's che 1,000 4,000 
DIN vga MINA Sd Eos hvoan scx deulin shuns anclesentececelse aelke 
Indianapolis. .. 66,000 18,000 21,000 E000) 2+ cares 
Kansas City.... 535,000 103,000 47,000 E0007 oie nist sratata 
Milwaukee .. | 1,447,000 8,000) 000 53,000 58,000 
do afloat.. 2.4 | ....09. %7.). oO ey Ion COA PRY = cS b 
Minneapolis. 9,938,000 9,000 36,000 3,000 26,000 
Montreal ......| 476,000 45,000] 364,000 30,000 81,000 
New York...... 8,629,000] 514,000} 663,000 388.000 5,000 
do afloat, 545,000 SO000) csc ear ee BiG seat ies cas 
Oswego ........ Seikis Betas | elie: Coxe am ifarresies 6 ',000 
PROTOS. Anis 107,000 43,000 73,000 BODOR, . Cokes os 
ae ha gue 1,249,000 333,000 DRIOORT, kocire ts «oc len be urar ee 
Poni 2,622,000’ 252,000 37,000 8,000, 2,000 
t— canes 45,000 DED, OOO). 25: inesel] see's San 
Toledo... 1,884,000 183,00 11,000 26,000 esas 
POronto...62.s 0s TEL QOON gcse os 16000155 so gncree 35,000 
On Canals.. 2,184,000 232,000 BODO wide s .0'<:n | hlan ape aete 
On Lakes... 2,007,000) 2,021,000 411,000)... oe ee 
On Miss, River. 7,000 23,000 SIR Sal ace’ bcs, ak an, oie 
Grand total....| 61,819,000} 8,533,000) 3,015,000} 361,000| 390,000 
Same date last. 
VOAL © owas. = 23,130,000) 7,042,000] 5,454,000} 238,000! 455,000 


INSPECTED RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. 


According to the report of Chief Grain Inspector 
George P. Bunker the grain received at Chicago during 
the month of June was graded as follows: 

WINTER WHEAT. 


White. Hard. Red. 
Railroad. — 
| No 
Deon tay ea Se We Se Bs 24Glde, 
Cy. BL dQ... i AL HIPS (SN Reine! ca Cg | ey a | Pe 
Oe re ore. | lige Sk a i aE 6]... 1) 8} 5 1 
ROD NG LANG ours Cereal 6% PSs 3}... B2h.7 48 8 
MGS GON tae n,ote wslctsvosih ty LOL aoeal BO}, ALL ced 
BraEpOrt eve ea real ichocs| er klsmcapeels sacle \ lace) eves. 
CCYPLCTECALO Pel, 1 (ALDARA) ead I Sra eel |e aa Ble vetecalletetehete 
SVS EIE Var ING Wied as | oretellle vernyfot ter Gi) sd alee 
WV DAS esc s ht 6 o].ae3, |e nia d Dire (ait 
(A708 Ot a ye 2}. satetaeO) ann 5 
Nyce shesd reps Selene Males oe TGP SS see we 
DAN Slee ROMA ac ese frelel face] oo ailicislees oe ol i alee sills ehtalli a eyays 
CP Gr. Western :\\4. |i. «|< ie OS cere ave 1 Oe ess 
Te oS Be) a Do 5) 42 5| 27) 25 2 
Through aca Spel sles 7 9} 189) 4 2 
Totaleach grade; 2} - 6) 1)...| 16) 125)..| 48} 381) 79 18 
SUGTRIB VW GHIA bred tie cfa'sisilis evn | araiviedfies' eases | ceca od aves 671 
SPRING WHEAT 
43 
A ; Pathe e 
‘ ‘ v F (3) ite 
Railroads. 4 2 3 4 | Grade pe ale 
7, 2) 3} 2:3 
—— | 
Oe Barrios crate ocil'ie 23 (S| ees Heater ye etry 
Cri Gn o.. 2 Lie olecce es HA 
LO Mes ARE ets Oe SUN Iaciah cial anette he wic alta ciel at Woo » » orbihoe 
Illinois Central. . Seobertite llc shee Pee sence Ca, ae 
Freeport Div....|... 1 Bl. rk meal 
Galena Div., N. W. ies 3 42) 12) 2). if 
Wis, Diy., N. W...|... 2 Ole cbollinalersine Ae 
BY SOAR... 65.502 0s Sr Pee A Ee ere eae ee a 
Rrra eerr acter reo. tipelr cies + fecal tat ss af ec Rs aheics is Maeed ee Me 
Ci, Mo & St. P..... 539) .145) 6)...... 1 
RES SRE TSAR er ERA ater elNe, < aiaiesasliore’ halle Sdoiolars Le She dc aailie ollie ace 
C. Gr. Western. . 55 CO 4 eee aa .. 
A. i 2S. Be, s<'.’, Pa CAG bg] Seen a 1 
Through & Special. 83 48) 80)...... 29/..) 5 
= se eae s ts 
Total each grade ..|... 708} 421) 71 2) 1; 36)..1 8 
Toa Sy. WHERE se) pclsc. owellertees cl aia es lease Pd pee 
CORN 
| Yellow. | White os 
Railroad. |—————- 2 8 4 |48 
2 3 2) 3 oS 
C., B. &Q...| 614] 147] 101) 24): 1,716)' 358} 90) 9 
C., R. 1. & P.| 258), 177) 39) 10) 443) 471) 149 30 
oh. oS 271| 86) 67| 33) - 351 93 92) 13 
Illinois Cent.| 1,026) 889) 289] 163) 884) = 159). 420 26 
Freeport Div.| 53) 70) 10) 22 33 96 96) 10 
GakDiv.N.W.| 292} 218) 17} 16) - 507; 439) 214 17 
Wis.Div.N. W 5 Gina se 1 6 4 1 1 
Wabash. ...| 125) 245) 43) 63 41; 119) 141 27 
C& E.I.. 51] 72) 17) 15 16 é 40 5 
C., M. & St. P| 86| 55| 7] 4! 889) 3814/ 108 14 
rg a arene Ve (er ee Ne 
C..G. Western} 76) 21)....|.;.. 102 36 Pere 
A., T. &S. Fe] 212) 159) 49) 38) 143) 139 69 13 
Thr’gh &Spel} 24; 32) 11) 9-12 19 50 8 
Total eachgrd Mare hs 1,677) 600 “398 4,143] 2,282) 1,489 173 
Sete) SRMIR ETT op eee ivix ce Lees Vie Fal Delve Oar eie.s Wore os (13,855 


oO 


OATS 
White | 
White | |Clipped. 
Railroad. { 2,3 | No Grade 
lj 2 3 } ne 
a 
C., B. & Q 58 660) 160 137).. - 2 
Rn A eee 8 759| 38 157|.. 3) 1 
Cage 3 7 eee nt me 7 102} 97; 36).. 1 
Illinois Central, . 19 ah AROS Abe Gee ee cl ces See 
Freeport Div...)..; 16 235) 66, 125). Bi 
Galena Div. N. W.|..| 19 749) 44) 229). 74 
Wis! Diy NeW...) 7 150} 3! +30). 2 6 
Wrabssh paioaac. a,» G9i| “DE MLSS chs xe ko 
(0 MARLEE ie eet aie 29) 45) 24! . SR eo 
Cree te ee. «24, ol De 841} 40 247]... 1 3 
Wisconsin Central.|..;... LTS. 4|.. 1 
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FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The monthly receipts and shipments of flaxseed al 
Chicago during the past eighteen months, as reported 
by 8. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the Board of 
Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. * 
Months. - 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 

-JANuATY........- 396,550 782,650 823,261 296,855 
Mebruary: 0020.5 187,550 556,050 232,555 200,884 

Riserle to Fes 367,950} 592,900] 388,257| 223,395 
ADT aR ete 6 232,650) 547,800 660,506 702,589 
Mayeaet cates: 190,300} 309,650) 401,359) 743,930 
DUNE eMac n te aes » 86,900 563,750 448,742 577,002 
ists A err tebe tid Sl tudes ‘ eae 
124 tl 7 A PB cel (EN C20; BUO| 3.3 < kisivetuce 009,115 
September. ).....|....sss.-- 761,750|,.......6. 974,668 
GLO Deng ete 5 SK | cieinwiet-ae 1 452,000 ee eee one: 1 150,685 
NOVEMBER arc ecite Ven etteet . 1,395,850) 303 0."..3'5. 1,365,880 
December >, Savante cs oclne estes TEBOSG St Sie oe 228,060 
OUBL Aor stones 1,461,900] 9,046,950) 2,399,680) 8,278,986 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts aud 


shipments at Chicago during June, 1893 and 1892, of 
seeds, hay and broom corn: 

Other 

grass Flax- | Broom 
Repts. | Timothy | Clover | seeds, | seed, corn, | Hay, 

Ibs. lbs. Ibs. bu. lbs. tons. 

1893 .. 451,800 4,600) 597,793) 82,796 7850)... 2. 
1892 .. 466,614) 131,285/1,116,998) 503,431) 224,520) 16,541 
Shipts. 
1893 .. 354,397 9,887} 440,467} 420,792) 590,584|...... 
1892 ..| 1,001,984). 364,443)1,048,687! 543,623) 710,948) 1,506. 


SS cca 


15 


4 


RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices of grain for June deliy- 


ery at Chicago since June 14 and for July delivery 
since July 1 has been as follows: 

WHEAT, CORN. OATS. RYE, AREY lpLAx SEED 
_- ; - ——_- pears —|—$_—. 
2 | » | | & | / | 
RON Pf (= = 1 FP ame 0 a be ba ; 
IES SiSIS SLE SIS ES El ale la 
BIS/AIS (SIRS re lAlSe| 8 ial Slal8 ig 
1465% 6654 |663¢/40 |4094|402% 2014 /30%4/30%/49 [49 se 1105 105 
15/66%4|66  |65'%4|39% [40439 % [3014 |3034|301449 149 |....)....115 (105 
1€)65% 6594/66 44|4034|42 4195/3044 3144380%|49 49 |...) (105% 106 
17}6574\66 [6544 /40%4|4114 40% 3034|80%4 301449 49 |) 106 106 

18 | 

19/645 (6555651441 424/424 29 %|8076/3016|49 49 137 [42 [106 |106% 
20\ 663% 1653464 9414114 [4234 14196 | 3046 80% 3044149 49 |... 106 
21/6440/65 6434/41 41% 14196 4094 (8054 30% \48 48 [yy jeep-(LO6 f.5ce 
22/6494 65 94 165 413@/415¢ 4124/3004 80%(3014149 49 | --. {107 : 
23/6494'65 (645¢/401441 |401¢30 [B0%\30 |49 (49 ..|0744107% 
24/64 6496/6496 /40 4024 |4045 2914 2972/2914 |48 PES 5 oe 108 10815 
25 

26|644% 65 % (6534 404 419641 2914 |2954129%) chetet a Gere eae 10844 109 
27/65 6534 6514 4034 4144 40% 29141205 99'4|48 [48 
28/6414 |65 44 16434 139% |403 [3956/29 2996 /2914|48 48 

29]62¥4|63% | £2.97 3914/3956 394 |2814|29 [2814/48 |48 Lins 
30/6144 63 |6134/38%4|3914/38%4|98 [234/28 47 48 .-(L09 113 
1/62 6436/6436 |385¢ [89% [3994/2734 283428 [48 48 |....|.... 108 (112 
9 | | | 

3 | | 

4 

5164 (65 [64 [3914/3994|395¢|2736/28 (2714149 [49 |....145 1110 111 
6163 7% 65 |6424/395¢ 40% 407/28 28% 289449 49 |....| “eed SG Bey 
7165 |6536/65 |41 |419¢|4144/2894/2914/2944/50 [50 |. ..|....| .. 
81653466 (66 (414¢/4144/413¢/29 [29%¢|29 50 50 .-| -.-110% 

9 | | | | 

106534 |66%4 65% [40% 4124 /4034|28%4128% 28%... |.. |..../....1008 |... 
11/645¢ 6634|64% |40 4044 40%4|28%4|.914291¢ 61 [51 107 ohne 
1216456 |6544|65%%4|40 4034/4034 /29 |20%4|3954/51 [51 |... |... 107 | 
1316434|66  |65 34/4014 |409s |40% [2834|293//98%|51 51 |....)... Ba eel 
14]6554|66 60 74 40%4 40% 40% |28% 2824 28% 61 51 |....).... leas 


3 and 4—Holidays. 

For the week ending June 17 prime contract timo- 
thy seed sold at $3. 55(a3. 65 per cental; prime contract 
clover at $10.00(@11.00; Hungarian at $1.25(@1.80 early 
in the week and $0.85(@1.15 on Friday and Saturday: 


millet, $0.60(@1.10 early and $0.50(a@0 70 late in the 
week; German millet also declining from %0.80@ 
1.25 to $0.60(@0.85 for common to choice. Buck- 
wheat, $1.55@1.75. No.1 flax on track sold at $1.03 
(@1.06 per bushel. 

For the week ending June 24 prime contract timo- 


thy ranged at $3.60(@3.65; 
$10. 50(@11. 00; Hungarian, 
0.70; German millet, 
$1.40(@1.70. No. 
$1.073. 

For the week ending July 1 prime contract timothy 
ranged at $3.60(@3.95; prime contract clover, $10. 50(a 
11.00; Hungarian, $0.85(@1.15; millet, $0.50(@0.70; 
German millet, $0.60(@0.85; buckwheat, $1.35(@1.60. 
No. 1 flax on track ranged at $1.084(@1.16. 

For the week ending July 8 prime contract timothy 
sold at $4 per cental; clover at $11(@11.50: Hungarian 
at $0.70(@1.10; millet at $0.50(@0.70; German millet at 
$0.60(@0.85. and buckwheat at $1.35(@1.60, No. 1 
flax on track sold at $1.11(@1.114. 

For the week ending July 15 prime contract timothy 
ranged from $4.10 to $4.20 per cental; prime clover at 
$11.00(@11.50; Hungarian at $0.70(@1.10; millet at 
$0.50(@0.70; German millet at $0.60(@0.85, and buck- 
wheatat $1.35(@1.60 per hundred pounds. No 1. flax 
on track sold from $1.08 to $1.094 per bushel. 


prime contract clover, 
$0.70(@1.10; millet, $0.50(@@ 
$0.60(@0.85, and buckwheat, 
1 flax on track ranged from $1.06 to 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 


F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
July 8, as compared with same weeks last year, have 
been as follows: 
For the week ending|For the week ending 

July 8. July 9. July1. July 2. 

1893. 1892. 1893. ; 1892. 
Wheat, bu........ 2,935,000) 1,579,500) 2,598,000] 2,014,800 
CONT he, ever es 698,000 "560. 900) S86 *000| 616,500 
LO CLS Ainic faseoe 306,000, 264,000 231,000} 242,000 
RY SARA Re 17,000 52,000 39,000 81,000 
Flour, bblais toot" 269,000 283,400 258,000) 290,90 


Many of the poorer farmers of Western Kansas have 
no wheat to sow for the next crop, and have no money 
with which to buy seed. Some plan for providing 
seed wheat will be devised at the convention of repre- 
sentatives of the drouth stricken counties which is to 
be held at Leoti, Wichita county, to discuss the mat- 
ter. L 

Visitors to the World’s Fair will find the World’s 
Inn, situated at Madison avenue and Sixtieth street, a 
convenient place at which to stop. The hotel is fire 
proof, adjoins Midway Plaisance, and the rates are 
$1.50 per day and upward. Being so near the fair 
no time is lost, in coming and going, which should be 
devoted to sight seeing. 

Merchandise valued at $420,414,292 was imported 
during the five months ending with May, against 
$359,710,973 during the corresponding period of 1892. 
For the twelve months ending with May the value of 
our imports of merchandise was $936,901,287, against 
$828,848,119 and $846,888,913 for the corresponding 
periods of 1891-2 and 1890-1 respectively, 
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This journal has perteated arrangements with 
the Huy Trade Journal and Director y of Can- 
ajoharie, N. Y., by which both journals may be 
sent to one address for $2.00. The Hay Trade 
Journal and Directory is a leading, aggressive 
and progressive weekly, whose ‘subscription 
price is $2.00 per year. ‘The reader will excuse 
us for not telling what we think of the Amerrr 
CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. But we will 
venture far enough to say that both papers at 
the price of one are certainly a good investment. 
If you don’t believe it send fora sample copy 
first and be convinced. This combination gives 
you a weekly and a monthly both, for the price 
of the weekly alone. Everyone interested in 
the hay and grain trades should avail himself of 
this offer. 


UNIFORMITY OF WEIGHTS. AND 
MEASURES, 


It is easy to understand how different coun- 
tries have weights and measures different from 
those used by other countries, but when it comes 
to one country using many different systems we 
immediately denounce it as absurd and _ useless. 
The standard weight of a bushel of grain is the 
same in all the states of the union only in the 
case of wheat. The standard weight of a bushel 
of the other grains varies in the different states. 
In some places the hundredweight of 112 pounds 
is used, and on the Pacific Coast the best of all 
systems—the cental system—is used. 

To secure relief from the confusion caused by 
the many standard weights of a bushel of the 
different seeds established by the various state 
legislatures, the American seed trade last winter 
adopted the cental system. A communication 
in this issue shows that the change has resulted 
satisfactorily, and that the use of the cental sys- 
tem is increasing. The seed trade is only one 
step removed from the grain trade, and we trust 
that the time is not far distant when the mem- 
bers of the grain trade will throw aside prejudice 
and follow in the steps-of their more progressive 
brothers. Theoretically, all connected with the 


grain trade of this country are in favor of uni- 
formity in weights and measures and few cham- 
pion anything but the cental system, yet all 
hesitate to adopt it on account of the inconven- 
ience that will be experienced in changing. We 
have the decimal system of money, all rail rates 
are based on the 100 pounds, and the United 
States Government has legalized the cental sys- 
tem, so the conditions for its adoption are very 
favorable. 

In the United Kingdom the friends of sim- 
plicity in trade mediums and the opponents of 
complexity have been earnestly striving to se- 
cure uniformity. A committee appointed by 
the House of Commons has reported in favor of 
enforcing the use of the hundredweight of 112 
imperial pounds, which is the basis of all rail- 
way rates. If that country had a decimal sys- 
tem of money the friends of the cental system 
could easily have it adopted for weights and 
measures. The adoption of this system by the 
grain trade of the United States would also 
greatly help the friends of the system in En- 
gland. 

The United Kingdom and this country have 
been striving to secure the use of a uniform 
standard at home for years, yet little effort has 
been made to secure an international standard. 
The great majority of Europeans now use the 
cental system, and as is shown in the very excel- 
lent paper published in this issue, which was 
read before the World’s Fair Congress Auxillary, 
the trade between all civilized countries would 
be facilitated and fostered by the adoption of 
this system. It is simplicity itself, and the 
sooner the old systems of weights and measures, 
which have burdened the trade these many 
years, are discarded the sooner will the work 
and the trade machinery required be reduced, 
and the opportunities for making errors dimin- 
ished. Let us have a uniform standard and let 
that be the cental. 


C. WOOD DAVIS SEES LIGHT. 


” 


On more than one occasion this paper has felt 
obliged to criticise the utterances of C. Wood 
Davis, the statistical sage of Peotone, situate in 
Kansas. Some time ago Mr. Davis put on his 
thinking cap, and, after compiling several acres 
of tigur es, decided that wheat would go toa 
doliar and a half a bushel or higher.. It was a 
dead certainty, and what was more, the era of 
low prices was at an end and the era of high 
prices would be inaugurated right away. But 
wheat refused to budge, and Mr. Davis straight- 
way discovered that the thing that stood in the 
way was the balky Chicago Board of Trade; and 
while Washburn was kindling the fire under it 
Davis blew the bellows. But in the Cultivator 
and Country Gentleman of July 13 Mr. Davis 
has an article on Price-Destroying Wheat Crops, 
in which he certainly sees the reason for low 
prices. He says: 

Supply and demand are the ultimate factors in 
price making (even if the Board of Trade operators are 
able to manipulate them at times to the great injury 
of the producer), and this was never ‘more plainly 
shown than in the case under review. * 29 + 

[have said that the decline in the export price and 
home price of wheat was due to the excessive yields 
of the fields of the United States in 1891-92. ‘To see 
that this is the fact all that is needed is to compare 
the last two world crops with those grown in 1887 and 
1888, which were the largest up to 1891-92. 

Hucluding the product of the United States, the world’s 
product of 1887 and 1888 exceeded the world's harvests of 
1S91 and 1892 by as much as 164,000,000 bushels, and with 
average crops in the United States, the world’s supply 
would have been deficient by at least 200,000,000 
bushels, as the reported crops of the United States fur- 
nished a quantity in excess of two average ones by no 
less than 228,000,000 bushels, while there yet remains 
an unreported product, which has come into sight, of 
quite 106,000,000 bushels, so that these two crops of 
ours have given the world at least 330,000,000 bushels 
above what would have been contributed by our fields 
in ordinary seasons. This excessive product has been 
most destructive of prices. 


This is the exact truth as the unprejudiced 
eye views it. With immense amounts of wheat in 


sight nothing could sustain prices, much less 
advance them to the point which Messrs. Davis, 
Pillsbury and others thought probable. While 
the world raises more wheat than it needs, wheat 
will be cheap; when it raises less than it needs 
it will be high. When the margin either way 
is slight the price will be stiff and steady. This 
is the law and the prophets in the wheat market, 
to which statisticians, bulls, bears and boards of 
trade must ultimately bow. It is the law of 
supply and demand, which cannot be repealed 
by Partridge, Oudahy, Washburn or Mr. Davis. 
It is operative for the farmer’s weal or woe, and 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians it altereth 
not. 


THE FIRE RISK OF CLEANING 
ELEVATORS. 


The Investigator of this city, a paper devoted 
to the interests of insurance companies, makes 
the following fling at cleaning elevators in its 
last issue: 

There are some twenty or more grain cleaning 
shops, commonly called grain cleaning elevators, in 
Chicago and vicinity. There are also similar estab- 
lishments in other parts of the country. These grain 
cleaners are usually classed as elevators, and so written 
by insurance brokers and agents. The inherent haz- 
ard, however, is no more that of the grain elevator 
than is that found in a flouring mill. In fact the 
physical hazard of the grain cleaner and of the flour- 
ing mill have many things in common, and as a fire 
insurance risk are about equal. The grain cleaners 
hereabouts, we understand, are written at the best 
elevator rates. No wonder there isno money in the 
fire insurance business. 

If the insurance companies had been losing 
money on cleaning elevators there would be 
scme sense in the Jnvestigator’s jeremiad about 
there being no money in the insurance business. 
But the Jnvestigator does not specify a single 
loss in Chicago of a cleaning elevator due to its 
operation as such. We do not recall any recent 
losses on this class of property in Chicago. 

Nor is the risk the same as a flouring mill, nor 
does it approximate to it, only so far as it con- 
tains a fraction of the amount of machinery 
necessary to operate a flour mill. The insur- 
ance companies have made money on elevator 
risks in this city. A cleaning elevator may 
have a slightly increased hazard over a storage 
plant; but experience has not demonstrated that 
itis a risk on- which the insurance companies 
cannot make money at present rates, and we 
don’t see why the Jnvestigator should be so un- 
happy because the cleaning houses are able to 
pay insurance premiums. 


INDIAN SILVER AND OUR WHEAT. 


The action of the Indian Government in stop- 
ping the free coinage of the silver rupee has 
been productive of many surmises as to the pos- 
sible effect on our wheat as an exportable com- 
modity. India has been, not exactly our chief 
competitor in the export wheat trade, but a sort 
of thorn in the flesh that has, as many think, 
kept pricesdown. ‘The point made is something 
like this: Silver is a commodity in Great 
Britain and money in India, with free coinage 
besides. Britain can import Indian wheat and 
merchandise, buy the silver bullion and coin it 
into rupees to pay the bill. Therefore, the ad- 
vantage of buying wheat from India is measured 
by the difference between gold coin and _ silver 
bullion. This is not altogether true, but it is 
the trend of the argument. Now that India 
has taken measures to stop the decline in value 
of the rupee, what effect will this have on the 
price of American wheat? 

It must be remembered that as silver is the 
only money of India, the decline of the rupee 
has not sensibly affected those who buy and _ sell 
in the same market there. Thus the export 
price of Indian wheat in rupees varied but little 
from 1873 to 1889; but when reduced to our 
gold standard the price dropped from $1.03 to 
73 cents. Were India our principal competitor, 


——— 


-in June last year. 
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this would be a sufficient indication of the cause 
of continually lower tendency of wheat prices 
here. But such is not the case. If Indian 
wheat and prices were the sole cause, we should 
expect to see the acreage of Indian wheat and 
its export vastly increased as the rupee declined 
in value as compared with gold. But such has 
not been the case. The largest exports of wheat 
from India were in 1886 and 1892, in the latter 
year due largely, as was the case in this country, 
to the scarcity in Europe. The normal acreage 
in India is now more than 2,000,000 acres less 
than the actual acreage in 1885; and the average 
product for the four years ending 1892 was 13 
per cent. less than the average product for the 
four preceding years. It may be noted that the 
export price of Indian wheat has always been 
less than that of American wheat, independent 
of the comparative value of the rupee. 
Nevertheless, as we view the matter, the 
action of the Indian government can hardly fail 
to help American wheat prices to some extent. 
The government’s purpose was to arrest the de- 
cline in the value of the rupee as an alternative 
to increased taxation; for its taxes were collected 
in silver rupees and its foreign obligations paid 
in gold. The price of wheat in India has not 
been affected by the action of the government, 
but has remained stationary; therefore as the 
rupee appreciates in value, the export price of 
Indian wheat will be higher relatively, as com- 
pared with American wheat, than when the 
rupee was declining, as compared with gold. 
So, the effect of an appreciation of the value of 
the rupee will be to have India as a competitor 
on more equal terms; and the advantage will be 
with us. 


HARMONY AT KANSAS CITY. 


Kansas City’s grain trade has experienced 
many battles and disputes during the past few 
years, but none have been carried on with more 
persistence than that with the Missouri State 
Grain Department. The members of the grain 
trade were right, and the politicians finally 
learned they could not compel the trade to ac- 
cept anything they desired to force onto them 
in the way of inspection service. The law has 
been changed and the department placed in the 
hands of the chief inspector, who has rightly ap- 
pointed experienced inspectors at Kansas City. 
Careful and conscientious work can be expected 
and no more grain will be inspected by tele- 
phone. 

Across the line the dispute between the 
Boards of Trade of Kansas City and Argentine 
has also been settled by the only elevator at Ar- 
gentine being licensed by the Argentine Board 
of Trade. This gives the Kansas City market 
three inspection departments, but since those con- 
nected with the trade at that point have shown 
a desire for harmony and a disposition to com- 
promise matters any great disparity between 
their grades and inspections will not long be 
maintained. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FOR 
THE CROP YEAR. 


The value of breadstuffs exported in June 
approached closely that of June, 1892, being 
$15,912,751, against $16,448,977, which isa 
much more favorable showing than that made 
by the whole crop year ending June 30, which 
was only $188,981,992, against $288,925,000 in 
the preceding crop year. 

Wheat exports for June were 9,436,867 bush- 
els, exceeding the 9,265,085 bushels exported 
The exports of wheat for 
the crop year amounted to 113,750,317 bushels, 
against 152,803,036 bushels for the preceding 
crop year; and the exports of wheat and flour 
combined aggregated 186,694,125 bushels, com- 
pared with 219,225,252 bushels for the crop 
year of 1891— 

Of corn and oats we exported in June 4,602,- 
587 bushels and 719,064 bushels respectively, 


lading. 


against 3,016,865 bushels and 245,408 bushels 
respectively for the preceding June, showing 
that the good export demand expected has com- 
menced. For the crop year the exports were 
38,742,898 bushels of corn and 2,320,267 bush- 
els of oats, against 73,770,002 bushels of corn 
and 9,018,404 bushels of oats for the preceding 
crop year. : 

The exports of rye and barley for the crop 
year just ended were respectively 1,477,056 
bushels and 3,034,675 bushels, against 11,827,- 
044 bushels and. 2,799,729 bushels for the pre- 
ceding crop year. 


KANSAS RAILROADS OPPOSED TO 
TRACK SCALES. 


The law enacted by the last Kansas Legisla- 
ture, which requires railroad companies to put 
in track scales at every station from which 100 
cars of grain and seeds are shipped annually, 
and give clean bills of lading, is meeting with 
great opposition among the carriers, and they 
have decided to fight the law. 

Railroad attorneys are said to claim the law 
unconstitutional, on the ground that it imposes 
an unnecessary and unreasonable burden on the 
railroad companies. The thing desired and se- 
cured to shippers by the law is a receipt in full 
for grain delivered to the carrier, which has the 
option of maintaining track scales or of stat- 


ing in its bills of lading given for grain 
delivered to it at any station entitled to 
track scales, the number” of bushels  re- 


ported by the shipper. In other words, carrier 
shall either weigh the grain or accept shipper’s 
weights, and give receipt for same in full, which 
shall be binding upon carrier. This is no un- 
reasonable burden. In fact, carriers stoutly 
maintain that they deliver all received, and this 
new law is only intended to bind them to fulfill 
their contract. 

If carriers are not disposed to put in scales 
they should offer to give a rebate of one-fourth 
of a cent a hundred and clean bills of lading for 
all grain and seeds loaded into cars from eleva- 
tors equipped with good hopper scales. Let 
carriers agent witness weighing into car or load- 
ing bin if desired, but insist upon a clean bill of 
Such an arrangement would cost car- 
riers very little, in fact, they would soon ad- 
vance the rate to make it up. Shippers, how- 
ever, would get clean bills of lading, and eleva- 
tor men would have an income from handling 
grain other than their own. All connected with 
the trade would profit by such an arrangement, 
and unreliable track scales would not be re- 
quired. Were carriers to make this proposition 
to the members of the Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which secured the enactment of the track 
scale law, we doubt not it would be accepted. 


THE ILLINOIS GRAIN MERCHANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Illinois Grain Mere hante’ Protective As- 
sociation, which gave promise a few years ago 
of doing so much good work in behalf of the 
country grain dealers of the state, is not dead, 
but is alive and at work, as is shown by the ac- 
count of the meeting published in this issue. 

If they carry out the work outlined in the 
resolution adopted they will surely merit the 
sincere thanks of every grain shipper and re- 
ceiver. The losses sustained by shippers and 
receivers owing to the delay of grain in transit, 
at points of shipment, both in cars and elevat- 
ors, is enormous. Some action should have 
been taken to secure better service long ago. 
The older and stronger the practice of a carrier, 
the more difficult will it be to uproot it. Good 
service is paid for and shippers should insist 
that sound cars be given promptly and grain de- 
livered at destination within a reasonable time. 

If carriers desire to charge demurrage for de- 
lay of cars, let them pay “the same charge for 
not giving cars for loading within 48 hours and 
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a per diem charge for not transporting it to des- 
tination at the av erage speed of 100 miles in 24 


hours. If a charge is made for delay, it should 
be reciprocal. The success of the association 
in this work will open the w ay to greater vic- 
tories and a larger member rship. 


TO GOVERN COUNTRY ELEVATORS. 


In accordance with a law enacted at the last 
meeting of Minnesota’s bucolic legislators the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission has issued 
rules and regulations for the 
public country elevators. They declare all ele- 
vators and warehouses on right of way of any 
railroad, public houses. Rights of way are 
granted to railroad companies for railroad pur- 


government of 


poses, and as long as one is used for such 
purpose the state may regulate its use, but 
when used for warehouse purposes, illegally 


as it is in most cases, the state has no power to 
regulate the operation of the house. Those who 
wish to operate their elevators as private houses 
‘an doso without interference whether on rail- 
road right of way or not. 

The rule that warehousemen deliver ing stored 
grain at a state terminal must make good all 
shortage over 60 pounds, while no limit is placed 
on carrier is strikingly ridiculous. To reach 
the shortage evil they should require carriers to 
give clean bills of lading and deliver all received. 


Mrynesora’s Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission proposes to erect a state elevator at Du- 
luth, regardless of the opinion of the Attorney 
General that no funds are legally available. A 
site has been purchased, plans made and ac- 
cepted and bids will be advertised for. The 
plan inéludes 200 carload bins, and the balance 
of the bins will have capacities ranging from 
4,000 to 8,000 bushels. The spectacle of a 
great state going into the elevator business to 
compete with its citizens is decidedly repulsive 
to anyone with capital invested in that state, 
and there is not likely to be a stampede among 
outside capitalists to invest within its borders. 
However, even should the elevator be erected, 
the grain dealers and elevator men of the state 
have little to fear from it. The chances are 
overwhelmingly against the success. of the 
scheme, and the spirit of communism, instead of 
entering other fields, will receive a severe check 
by the failure of any elevator the commissioners 
may erect, to receive for any length of time 
enough grain to cut any figure in the market. 
Even should the farmers ship some grain to the 
elevator, they will gain nothing and will soon 
tire of the fight against business methods, which 
all experience has proved are the best. 


DiscRIMINATING against grain shippers and 
stations seems to be achronic weakness with the 
traffic managers of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad Company. Country grain shippers 
have learned this, and for this reason they are 
ever on the alert, to protect their interests and to 
try and secure fair treatment from the company. 
Shippers along this road in Northwestern Iowa 
have at different times secured heavy judgments 
against it for discrimination, and now grain 
shippers of Eastern Iowa propose to try their 
hand at securing justice through the medium of 
the courts. A number of shippe rs in Linn and 
Benton counties have brought suits against the 
road for damages aggregating $295,000. Plain- 
tiffs claim that before they commenced to ship 
over the road they applied ‘for and were informed 
they would rec eive the lowest rates quoted any- 
one on such shipments, but that within the past 
year they have discovered that other shippers 
had been given secret rebates, drawbacks and 
concessions of freight shipped from the same 
points, and that in this way they had been pay- 
ing 4 cents a bushel more than other shippers, 
and in consequence of such rebates and draw- 
backs they claim their business has been dam- 
aged to the amounts set forth in the petitions. 
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ENTION 


SEND us the trade news of your district. 


GuiprEs to the World’s Fair and Chicago, free 
at the office of the American ELEVATOR AND 
Grain Trapr, Room 5, 184 Dearborn street. 


Tue Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission wants bids on a 500,000-bushel elevator 
of which it has plans, specifications, ete. Bids 
will be opened August 2. 


a ee 


GratNn dealers wanting a partner, an elevator 
building, site or business, a foreman, a buyer, 
or a machine should advertise in the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Tue Hay & Straw Dealers’ Association of 
New York State will hold a meeting at Hotel 
Kenmore, Saratoga Springs, Wednesday, July 
26. Members of the association are requested 
to be present. Anyone connected with the trade 
will be welcome. 


Amone the new advertisements in this issue 
will be noticed the card of the Columbian En- 
velope Company of Minneapolis, who desire to 
call the attention of dealers to their Sample 
Envelope, which has received many flattering in- 
dorsements from the trade. 


Tue Hay Trade Journal, an excellent 
weekly paper devoted exclusively to the hay 
trade and containing reports from a number of 
markets, is mailed to subscribers for $2 per year. 
The American Evryaror AND GRAIN TRADE is 
$1 per year. If both journals are taken  to- 
gether they can be secured for $2 per year. 


A New catalogue of the improved Weber 
Gas and.Gasoline Engine has just been issued 
by the Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo. It contains illus- 
trated descriptions and price list of the Weber 
engine, alsoa number of letters from users of 
the engine. Copies will be sent to any address 
on application. 


W antep—By all grain shippers, a clean bill of 
lading with a time limit clause inserted. Car- 
riers should deliver at destination all the grain 
received within a reasonable time. If they can 
not transport grain atan average of 100 miles 
per 24 hours let them pay demurrage for delay 
the same as they now require shippers to pay 
for detaining cars. 


Inqurries for feed and crop reports from 
France, England and Germany seem to insure a 
good demand from these countries for our hay, 
oats and corn. Baled hay has recently been 
very high in England and we have exported 
several cargoes to France, despite that country’s 
import duty, which was erroneously reported to 
have been suspended. 


We are delighted to announce that the kicks 
against shortages in grain shipments sent over 
the Illinois Central and the Big 4 railroads have 
had a good effect, and a contract has been let 
for the erection of a grain transfer elevator with 
acapacity of transferring 140 cars a day at Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. It will be 105 feet high and be 
operated by electricity. Enough grain is trans- 
ferred at a number of other transfer points to 
justify the erection of a transfer elevator at each, 
and if shippers and receivers would persistently 
and strenuously kick against shortages and care- 


lessness and poor facilities for transferring grain, 
more transfer elevators would be erected. When 
protests and petitions cease to have any influence 
recourse should be taken to the law. 


Do you want to sell an elevator, an elevator 
site, an interest in your business, a scale, dump, 
cleaning machine, sheller or engine? If so, 
advertise the fact in our ‘‘For Sale” department 
and you will soon find elevator men who want 
what you have. 


Mr. Picispury has again predicted a shortage 
in the wheat crop of the Northwest. Mr. Pills- 
bury does this with great regularity every year, 
varying the predictions occasionally as to pros- 
pective foreign demand, but always with the 
idea that wheat is going to be higher. If he 
will keep right on prophesying, undismayed by 
the outcome of his past predictions, he is sure to 
hit it just right, sometime. 


One day recently, hay was quoted in London 
at a higher price, pound for pound, than wheat. 
Of course hay and fodder always command a 
higher price in the densely populated European 
countries than we are accustomed to pay in this 
country; but we venture the statement that 
London never before saw the time when wheat 
was cheaper than hay. As some one remarked, 
our British cousins will have to dispense with 
hay as aside dish. 


ee 

A TEMPEST in a teapot was created on the 
Chicago Board on June 29, by the rumor that 
there were at least 5,000,000 bushels of ‘‘skin” 
wheat in the Chicago elevators. A widely cir- 
culated rumor like this had a disastrous effect on 
a market already nervous enough, and on the 
last day of June wheat sold down to 614 cents, 
the lowest Chicago price in over thirty and 
perhaps forty years. All the leading elevator 
proprietors at once signed a statement denounc- 
ing the libel and declaring that the wheat in all 
their houses was in excellent conditidn, and 
fully up to the high standard exacted by Chicago 
inspection. That ended the rumor, but it had 
already cost traders a good many thousand dol- 
lars. 


Our readers may doubt that railroad com-= 
panies ever repair the floors, sides and roofs of 
grain cars, as most of them frequently deliver 
cars for loading that would not carry a load of 
grain twenty miles. However, we learn from an 
Indiana newspaper that ‘‘the Vandalia is re- 
pairing its grain cars in preparation for grain 
business after harvest.” Hurrah! for the Van- 
dalia. It is atleast making an effort to avoid 
delivering all grain at miscellaneous points 
along its line not recorded in the bill of lading. 
When grain shippers get a clean bill of lading 
all railroad companies will exert themselves to 
keep their cars in good condition. It will be 
cheaper than paying for grain scattered along 
the route. It may be, too, that they would take 
the extra precaution of guarding cars when 
standing in the yards at terminals and points of 
transfer. 


AccoRDING to the reports furnished to the 
Department of Agriculture the acreage of winter 
wheat is 22,615,500 and 11,985,450 of spring, 
making a total acreage of 34,600,950. The 
yield is estimated at 394,355,000 bushels, which 
is over 121,000,000 bushels less than the yield 
reported for 1892. For two years past the 
farmers have persistently misreported acreage, 
condition and yield. They have systematically 
underestimated their crops and destroyed, the 
confidence of dealers in all reports. They have 
fooled the grain trade, but they have also de- 
stroyed the value of the government reports to 
themselves, and now must plan for next year’s 
crops without any reliable information regarding 
stocks in farmers’ hands and the amount pro- 
duced. The effect of farmers misrepresenting 


the past 11 years have we had a smaller crop of 
wheat than is estimated for. 1893 and that was 
in 1885, when we had a crop of 357,112,000 
bushels. The lowest price for wheat in Chi- | 
cago that year was 732, but recently it has 
been lower than ever before. Yet in the face of 
a reported short crop at homeand a good foreign 
demand the price of wheat is depressed and it 
will remain so until reliable bull news is received, 


Aristocrats with lean purses are vainly 
striving to replenish them by trading in hay. 
They have learned by experience that they know 
little or nothing about stocks and grain, so have 
concluded to try speculating in actual products. 
It will be the same old story. In this day, to 
succeed for any length of time in any business, 
one must give his time and attention to it. To 
succeed in the hay exyort business one must be 
familiar with the trade, know its practices and 
keep in. touch with it, and this spasmodic dealers 
will not do. 


A CuicaGco newspaper, with a staff that knows 
all about the grain trade and its practices, wisely 
makes the startling statement that ‘the Chicago 
representatives of the Bank of Nova Scotiayhaye 
discovered that many of the elevator companies 
of Minnesota are conducting private elevators 
and warehouses under a state license. Some pre- 
dict that there is grave danger of a withdrawal 
of capital that has been hitherto behind the 
grain industry because of this fact.” It may 
not be the practice of all other states, but the 
general impression is that a company has no 
financial standing and cannot sue and be sued as 
a company until it is licensed to do business by 
some state. It matters not what the business is, 
the requirements are the same. It is very easy 
to swear black is white, at least the demagogues 
who seek to injure the elevator companies of 
Minnesota and win the support of the farmers 
seem to find it so. 


Last year the Agricultural Department esti- 
mated the wheat crops of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas at 108,000,000 bushels, which gave the 
press of the Northwest the worst attack of the 
short crop hollers ever experienced in that see- 
tion. They denounced the department for over- 
estimating and even wrote personal letters to 
Statistician Dodge, and then later in the year 
these self-proclaimed crop experts denounced 
the department for underestimating the crop. 
Nearly 105,000,000 bushels were marketed at 
Duluth and Minneapolis alone during the 12 
months ending June 30. Some was shipped in 
from outside the three states and July and Au- 
gust receipts were of the old crop. When the 
amount ground up by the many mills of the 
three states and that shipped to outside points 
without going to the two terminal markets is 
taken into consideration the crop of these states 
for 1892 must have been 150,000,000 bushels at 
least. 


Tue grain trade of Kansas City finished the 
most prosperous year in its history on June 30. 
The exchange there was organized twenty-four 
years ago, and the year ending June 30, 1893, 
marks the greatest advance of any year in its 
history, employing more men and more capital 
than ever before. ‘The total number of cars of 
grain and hay received direct by Kansas City 
dealers last year was 69,146, of which 41,816 
were wheat, 15,866 corn, 3,425 oats, 1,203 rye, 
and 6,241 cars of hay. At least twenty new 
firms have gone into the business at Kansas City, 
many of them organized by employes of older 
firms. Profits have not been large through low 
prices and plenty of competition, but the vol- 
ume of business has partially compensated for 
that. The establishing of a speculative market 
for hard wheat has been one of the most impor- 
tant features of the year, and the trading in 
futures has been much larger than was antici- 
pated, 
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— Brade Sfotes. 


The Edw. P. Allis Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has started its new shop. 


An opportunity seldom offered; the Hay Trude 
Journal and the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE both for $2 per annum. 


Souvenir Guides to the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition free to grain dealers at the office of the AmmRI- 
CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 

The Grain Scouring Machine Company has been in- 
corporated at Philadelphia, Pa., with $100,000 capital 
stock. E. B. Williams is treasurer. 

A souvenir guide to the World’s Fair and Chicago is 
given to readers of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE who call at our office, Room 5, 184 
Dearborn street, 

W. J. Johnston, manufacturer of and dealer in 
grain bags of all kinds, at 182 Jackson street, Chicago, 
is enjoying good business, and has been receiving 
many inquiries from country grain dealers. 

The Stevens Mill & Elevator Machinery Company 
has been incorporated at Peoria, Ill., to manufacture 
machinery for grain elevators and flour mills. The 
capital stock is $100,000; and the incorporators are 
L. O. Stevens, R. H. Walker and E. F. Parker. 

The Weber Gas & Gasoline Engine Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., writes us: ‘‘Business is very brisk 
and the outlook entirely satisfactory. We are ship- 
ping quite a number of engines into the Mexican Re- 
public, where they are proving to bea great success.”’ 

Advertisers look to6 much for cheap advertising. 
When you are sick do you look around for the cheap- 
est doctor? Or, if you want to engage a lawyer, do 
you look for the low-priced and most obscure? Certainly 
not. The best evidence of the value of a paper as an ad- 
vertising medium is its ability to secure and hold the 
best-paying class of advertisements. 


The Nordyke & Marmon Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has absorbed the mill furnishing business of 
James Pye of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Pye is man- 
ager of the branch, with an office at 206 Corn Ex- 
change. He will equip a shop with roll grinding and 
corrugating machinery, and will keep on hand a large 
stock of machines and elevator and mill supplies. 

The Racine Hardware Manufacturing Company, of 
Racine, Wis., has made an assignment to August C. 
Frank. The liabilities are $300,000, and the assets 
$600,000. The company manufactured small steam 
and gas engines, boats, furniture, etc., on an extensive 
scale. Heavy loss was sustained several years ago in 
developing inventions and the recent financial strin- 
gency caught the company unprepared. 

The trouble with a great many advertisers in trade 
journals is that they expect foo much. They expect 
the advertisement to do more work than their best 
travelers, whose expenses are as much in one week as 
the yearly cost of the advertisement. As a rule, no 
attention by the advertiser is given to the advertise- 
ment except perhaps a change of wording once in six 
months. Speak to your customers through it the 
same as your traveler would talk to them, and you 
will soon discover that the trade paper is the only 
medium. The publisher of the best journal in exist- 
ence can only sell you space and guarantee circula- 
tion among your probable buyers. He cannot guaran- 
tee that the advertisement will pay you. That rests 
with yourself. 

James Leffel & Co., builders of steam engines and 
boilers and water wheels at Springfield, O., were un- 
able to obtain the space needed to make the display at 
the World’s Fair they wanted and for this reason 

_their exhibit is not as large as they had wished. Their 
location is Group 62, Section N. E., Mines and Mining 
Building. In the exhibit is shown one of their 5-horse 
power horizontal engines mounted on self-contained 
return flue boiler on skids, that is worth an examina- 
‘tion by any of our readers visiting. the fair who may 
be interested or contemplate using anything in that 
line. This company also has an 8-horse power hori- 
zontal engine mounted on 16-horse power self-contained 
boiler on skids in actual operation on the grounds, 
driving the plant of the Hydraulic Press Manufactur- 


ing Company, located between Stock Pavilion and 
Great White Horse Inn. The new pocket pamphlet 
recently issued by this company illustrates and de- 
scribes in a concise and practical manner their full 
line of engines and boilers. A copy may be had free 
on application to the company, and it is well worth 
sending for. 


‘ 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOR- 
EIGN BREADSTUFFS. 


For the eleven months ending with May the im- 
ports of breadstuffs, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1891-2, were as follows: Wheat, 823,- 
773 bushels, valued at $586,372, against 2,183,832 
bushels, valued at $1,784,560; corn, 1,793 bushels, val- 
ued at $1,248, against 15,250 bushels valued at $10,724; 
oats, 20,915 bushels, valued at $8,748, against 18,733 
bushels, valued at $7,755; rye, 8,598 bushels, valued 
at $7,055, against 83,529 bushels, valued at $67,497; 
barley, 1,954,617 bushels, valued at $914,326, against 
3,106,808 bushels, valued at $1,572,268; oatmeal, 504,- 
342 pounds valued at $25,568, against 459,726 pounds, 
valued at $25,733, and wheat flour, 384 barrels, val- 
ued at $2,123, against 577 barrels, valued at $4,056; 
total value, $2,418,697, as compared with $4,386,717. 

The exports of foreign breadstuffs for the eleven 
months ending with May, compared with the exports 
for the corresponding period of 1891-2, were as fol- 
lows: Wheat, 572,750 bushels, valued at $393,943; 
corn, none, against 9,731 bushels, valued at $7,196; 
oats, none, against 6,966 bushels, valued at $2,418; 
rye, none, against 16,172 bushels, valued at $12,937; 
barley, 33,983 bushels, valued at $16,993, against 504,- 
301 bushels, valued at $257,156; oatmeal, 71,900 
pounds, valued at $1,902, against 96 pounds, valued 
at $5, and wheat flour, none, against 102 barrels, val- 
ued at $502. The total value was $425,120, against 
$1,576,591 for the corresponding period of 1891-2. 


IMPORT AMERICAN WHEAT. 


Our exports of wheat for the eleven months ending 
with May aggregated 106,498,372 bushels, valued at 
$85,428,738, against 147,972,258 bushels, valued at 
$152,876,626, for the corresponding eleven months 
ending with May,1892, according to the report of the 
bureau of statistics. 

The exports by countries for the two corresponding 
periods were as follows: United Kingdom of Great 
sritain and Ireland, 67,153,909 bushels, valued at 
$53,707,573, against 62,237,996 bushels, valued at. $64,- 
117,480; France, 6,752,423 bushels, valued at $5,399,856, 
against 42,038,954 bushels, valved at $48,685,333; Ger- 
many, 2,626,651 bushels, valued at $2,181,209, against 
6,311,695 bushels, valued at 6,611,148; other countries 
in Europe, 25,183,590 bushels, valued at $20,517,636, 
against 32,110,083 bushels, valued at $33,399,433; 
British North America, 4,248,806 bushels, valued at 
$3,193,161, against 4,940,435 bushels, valued at $4,701,- 
100; Central American States and British Honduras, 
44,882 bushels, valued at $44,276; against 44,704 
bushels, valued at $49,037; West Indies and Bermuda, 


13,319 bushels, valued at $11,298, against 10,100 
bushels, valued at $11,374; Brazil, 63,925 bushels, 


valued at $58,623, against 164,622 bushels, valued at 
$183,639; other countries in South America, 9,603 
bushels, valued at $9,999, against 65,042 bushels, 
valued at $66,166; Asia and Oceanica, 15,179 bushels, 
valued at $12,722, against 28,899 bushels, valued at 
$28,793; and to other countries, 386,085 bushels, valued 
at $295,385; against 19,728 bushels, valued at $23,273. 


Merchandise valued at $324,217,801 was exported 
during the five months ending with May, against 
$414,264,616 during the corresponding period of 1892. 
For the twelve months ending with May the value of 
our merchandise exports was $848,373,845, against 
$1,022,984,545 in 1891-2 and $879,997,426 in 1890-1. 

Malted barley amounting to 644 bushels was im- 
ported in April, against 112 bushels the preceding 
April; and during the ten months ending with April 
3,140 bushels, valued at $3,901, was imported; against 
5,035 bushels, valued at $5,964, during the correspond- 
ing period of 1891-2. No foreign barley malt was ex- 
ported during the ten months, against 1,191 bushels, 
during the corresponding period of 1891-2, 


FOREIGN CONSUMERS OF AMERI- 
CAN CORN. . 


During the eleven months ending with May our ex- 
ports of corn amounted to 41,094,684 bushels, valued 
at $22,188,815; against 72,274,025 bushels, valued at 
$39,811,921, during the corresponding period of 
1891-2, as reported by the bureau of statistics. 

By countries the exports during the two periods 
compared were, to the United Kingdom, 16,308,681 


bushels, valued at $8,544,300, against 34,775,468 
bushels, valued at $19,339,402; Germany 4,777,204 
bushels, valued at $2,517,886, against 3,386,366 


bushels, valued at 7,195,721; France, 1,071,232 bushels, 
valued at $527,562, against 2,034,257 bushels, valued 
at $1,055,279; other countries in Europe, 5,830,939 
bushels, valued at $3,022,652, against 16,840,719 
bushels, valued at $9,154,053; British North America, 
4,460,437 bushels, valued at $2,082,862, against 3,311,- 
010 bushels, valued at $1,784,598: Mexico, 6,544,166 
bushels, valued at $4,234,805, against 578,119 bushels, 
valued at $379,677; Central American States’ and 
British Honduras, 116,275 bushels, valued at $73,722, 
against 115,770 bushels, valued at $97,600; Cuba 977,- 
820 bushels, valued at $545,236, against 529,183 bush- 
els, valued at $308,190. Puerto Rico, 21,874 
valued at $13,454, against 28,327 bushels, valued at 
$16,370; Santo Domingo, 5,646 bushels, valued at 
$3,165, against 1,324 bushels, valued at $697; other 
West Indies and Bermuda, 489,158 bushels, valued at 
$312,860, against 461,639 bushels, valued at $318,177: 
South America, 470,493 bushels, valued at $296,083, 
against 191,220 bushels, valued at $147,298: and to 
other countries, 20,459 bushels, valued at $14,226, 
against 20,623 bushels, valued at $14,859. 


INCIDENTALS. 


A heavy crop of hay is being cut in North Dakota. 


bushels, 


Broom corn is advocated as a farm crop by a grain 
dealer of Minnesota, as the profit is large and the cul- 
tivation easy. 

The grain trade of Indianapolis is increasing, 
Dealers and shippers handled 278 carloads of corn in 
one week of June. 

Grain dealers who handle hay should subscribe for 
the Hay Trade Journal as well as the AMERICAN ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. Both for $2 per year. 


Hop vines in New York are threatened with de- 
struction by hop lice. report ten times as 
many lice on the vines as in 1886, when the New York 
hop crop was nearly a total failure. 


Growers 


A flaxseed corner exists, that is, firm owns 
nearly all the seed in store at Chicago, while the price 
has gone up several cents a bushel on account of the 


bad prospects for the growing crop in the Northwest. 


one 


New Orleans exported in June, according to the 
report of Robt. McMillan, chief inspector, 779,022 
bushels of wheat and 151;350 bushels of corn: against 
95,000 bushels of wheat 
1892. 

Hay inspection is being established in’ Canada to 
meet the demands of the business, which has become 
more than local. The necessity of inspection to the 
hay trade is more apparent since the export 
began. 


and 3,600 of corn in June, 


trade 


Corn is truly king of cereals. What other grain 
can equal it for man or beast? We have in it bread 
for man and fodder for cattle, starch for laundry, oil, 
glucose, grape sugar, pipes from the cob and a dozen 
other useful articles. . 


State Senator Mattes of Nebraska City, Neb., has 
been appointed special agent of the Department of 
Agriculture to travel in Europe and introduce Ameri- 
can corn into German Mr. Mattes 
practical beer manufacturer and president of the 
Mattes Brewing Company. This project promises 
better than the corn bread crusade, for let one or two 
German brewers adopt our excellent substitute for 
malt then all the others will meet the com- 
petition. It is estimated that forty to fifty million 
bushels of corn per year would be imported by Ger- 
many alone, 


breweries. is a 


do so to 
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will have an elevator. c 


Elmdale, Mich., 

Alfred Goff will build a distillery at Grundy, Va. 

J. T. Lovett will build an elevator at Berryville, Va. 

A broom factory has been established at Charleston, 
Tih. 

James M. 
Tex. 

Three wheat warehouses are being built at Pomeroy, 
Wash. 

The starch mill at Sioux Falls, 8. D., 
started. 

Ernst & Co., 
rice mill. 


Meers will build an oil mill at Crockett, 


is soon to be 


of New Orleans, La., will rebuild their 


Chipman & Rigle building 


mouth, Ky. 


are a distillery at Fal- 


A farmers’ warehouse is being erected at Walla 


Walla, Wash. 
Brooks & Green, 
have sold out. 
S. J. Brown & Co., grain dealers at Liberty, Neb., 
have sold out. 


grain dealers at Springfield, O., 


William Staples of Absaraka, N. 


grain elevator 


D., is building a 


An elevator of 40,000 bushels’ capacity is to be built 
at Brooklyn, O. 


A company is being organized to build an elevator 
at Dubuque, Ia. 


N. B. Post, dealer in grain, flour and feed at Fonda, 
Ta., has sold out. 


A company is being organized at Jennings, La., to 


build a rice mill. 


A warehouse will be built at Hartland, Minn., by 
the mill company. 

Gilkey Bros. are building a,grain warehouse at 
Marlow, Ind. Ter. 


An elevator of 12,000 bushels capacity is being built 
at Wakefield, Ont. 


The Standard Grain Company, of Kansas City, Mo.,_ 
has been dissolved. 


A grain elevator at Mt. Hamill, Ia., will be remod- 


eled into a flour mill. 
The new ‘‘Harrington Eleyvator’’ at Superior, Wis., 
will soon receive grain. 

The French Commission Company of Kansas City 
has suspended business. 
William C. Bridges 
North Brookfield, Mass. 

The linseed oil mill at Winnipeg, 
built at a cost of $5,000. 


has started a grain store at 


Man., is being re- 


A. A. Grinnell will build a grain elevator at Oak- 
field, Genesee Co., N. Y. 

Dr. Murry of Kahoka, Mo., has bought the ‘‘Million 
Elevator’ at Alexandria. 

James F. McLaughlin, dealer in grain and flour at 
Toronto, Ont., has failed. 

A grain elevator will be built at Killarney, Man., 
by the owners of the mill. 

H. H. Russell’s new grain store at Watertown, 
Mass., is open for business. 

W. A. Coombs of Coldwater, Mich., will build an 


elevator near his flour mill. 


The farmers of Douglas Co., 
grain warehouse at Harline. 


Wash., will build a 


The Landa Cotton Oil Company has been incorpo- 
rated at New Braunfels, Tex. 


A 50,000 bushel warehouse is being built for the 
flour mill at Ritzville, Wash. 

The grain elevator at Midway, Ky., which was re- 
cently burned, is to be rebuilt. 

The Cockrell Bros. Commission Company, of Lin- 


coln, Neb., has been dissolved. 
The Carnduff Mill & Elevator 
incorporated at Carnduff, Man. 
The E. K. Warren Brewing Company has been in- 
corporated at Rochester, N. Y. 


Company, has been 


Smith & Cloke of Emington have engaged in the 
grain business at Chatsworth, Hl. — 

The Beach Grain & Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Appleton City, Mo. Capital stock $7,- 


000; incorporators, Fred Egger, Jr., F. Egger, Sr., O. 


G. Beach and John B. Egger. 
Pringle & Co., dealers in grain and coal at Grant, 
Neb., have dissolved partnership. 
J. J. Heacock, grain dealer at Kingsley, Kan., has 
been succeeded by Heacock Bros. 
The Shelburne Warehouse Association of Florence, 
Minn., will operate a grain house. 
James Cannon will rebuild his elevator at Sutton, 
Neb., which was recently burned. 


H. H. Russell has added a grain and hay depart- 
ment to his store at Waverly, Mass. 


The Western Grain & Produce Company of Winni- 
peg, Man., is winding up its affairs. 


Fager, Hibbard & Co., commission grain dealers 
ban) } 
Chicago, have disolved partner rship. 


at 


A farmers’ stock company is being organized to 
build an elevator at Magnolia, Minn. 
George R. Smith will 
grain business at Minneapolis, Minn. 


engage in the commission 


Burkhart & Swarthout of Fowlerville, 
building an addition to their elevator. 


Mich., are 


At Baltimore a million bushels of wheat were en- 
gaged for export in one week recently. 
Bowen & Regur of Des Moines are and 
raising their grain house at Colfax, Ia. 


repairing 
The linseed oil mills at Chicago have been closed 
for the season, Metzger’s alone excepted. 


The Cypress River Farmers’ 
been incorporated at Cypress River, Man. 


Elevator Company has 


Karl Ehrlich & Co., grain dealers and millers at 
Lehigh, Kan., have dissolved partnership. 


The Star Union Brewing Company has been incor 


porated at Peru, Ill., with $150,000 capital. 


Jerome Davidson’s new elevator at Mahomet, II] 
will have 35,000 to 40,000 bushels’ capacity. 
Stearns & Oberly, grain : 
have been succeeded by Stearns & Grading. 
Mr. Hutt has bought the elevator 
Assa., of the Moosomin Elevator Company. 


E. J. Mercke & Co., 
Louisville, Ky., have dissolved partnership. 


dealers at Bluffton, O., 
at Moosomin 
grain dealers and millers at 


Baylor, Green & Co., dealers in grain and hay at 


Richmond, Va., have dissolved partnership. 
An elevator is to be built at Midlothian, 
Cameron, Yoakum, Castles & Co., of Waco. 
T. J. Emert, grain dealer and storekeeper at Tarkio, 
Mo., has been succeeded by W. M. Robinson. 


The Busch Brewing Company. has been 
rated at Buffalo, N. Y., with $100,000 capital. 


Additional side tracks have been laid at James M. 
Whitney’s grain elevators at Rochester, N. Y. 
The elevator at the ‘‘Victoria Mill’’ in St. Louis 
Mo., is being built on a solid rock foundation. 
A rice eleyator will be built at Crowley, La., 
National Rice Mill Company, of New Orleans. 


Tex., 


” 


incorpo- 


by the 


F. Vanderstucken is building a grain elevator of 
12,000 bushels’ capacity at Fredericksburg, Tex. 
The Steadman Elevator Company has begun the 
erection of a new elevator at Sauk Centre, Minn. 
J. W. Todd, commission dealer in grain and feed at 
Staunton, Va., has been succeeded by Todd Bros. 


The Barnwell Oil Company has been incorporated 
at Barnwell, S. C., to build a cotton seed oil mill. 


Twelve miles of side tracks are being laid at South 
Superior, Wis., for the use of the grain elevators. 


T. C. Colehower, the elevator man of Toluca, Ill. 
has recently shipped twenty cars of oats and corn. 
Studabaker, Sale & Co., grain dealers and elevator 
men of Bluffton, Ind., have dissolved partnership. 
Price & Cooper of Blackburn, Mo., have dissolved 
partnership after many years in the grain business. 


Walter K. Shaw of Bangor and Edwin E. Morse of 
Patten are building a starch factory at Hersey, Me. 


©. W. McDaniel will build a 40,000-bushel grain 
elevator at Franklin, Ind., in connection with his flour 
mill. 


J. H. Whittaker & Co., 
Pewamo, Mich., have been succeeded by J. H. 
taker. 


dealers in grain and wool at 
Whit- 


The Union Grain & Live Stock Company has been 
incorporated at Templeton, la., with $10,000 capital 
stock. 


The Neosho Mill & Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Parkerville, Kan., with $7,000 capital 
stock. 


The Prattville Grain & Elevator Company has 
bought H. M. Pratt’s grain house at Prattville, Mich., 


and will continue the business. 'T’. Dopp is president; 


L. S$. Hackett, secretary; Willis Johnson, treasurer; 
and A. J. Tuttle and Edward Kelley, directors. 


Andrew H. Burke, once governor of North Dakota, 
has entered the commission grain business at Duluth, 
Minn. 


The Minneapolis Grain & Feed Company will make 
improvements in its elevator and mill at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


A. H. Betts has started his fine new elevator at 
Alexandria, Minn. The motive power is a gasoline 
engine. 

A. G. Prentiss, grain dealer at Saco, Me., has 
suspended business with liabilities of $50,000: assets, 
$12,000 


The North Dakota Elevator Company will rebuild 
its house at Villard, Minn., which was recently 
burned. 


Subscribe for the Hay Trade Journal and the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. Both for $2 
per year. 

Automatic sprinklers are to be placed in Cargill 
Bros.’ elevators at Superior, Wis., as a means of fire 
protection. 


The new elevator at Castlewood, 
completed. There are now six 
Castlewood. 


S. D., has been 
grain elevators at 


C. 
will be sold by Edwin H. 


The grain business of the late Chas. 
Bedford, Mass., 
ministrator. 


Corey at 
Blake, ad- 


A grain elevator of 20,000 bushels’ capacity is 
being built at Chester, Ill., by the Buena Vista Mill- 
ing Company. 

The foundation for the farmers’ elevator at Well- 
ington, Ill, has been laid and the superstructure is 
rapidly rising. 

J. N. & F. B. Clauser, grain dealers and millers at 
Darlington, Ind., have been succeeded by Clauser 
Bros. & Adney. 


The first of this year’s wheat received at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was received by Christian & Co., July 1, 
from Maryland. 

A. J. Ramsay of Edelstein, I1., 


to Dawson Moss of Toluca, Ill. 
ning the business. 


Josiah Dow & Co., of Shelby, Ia., has bought a No. 


4 Barnard Oat Clipper of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co., of Moline, Ill. 


C. J. McCollum and M. 8S. Coburn have formed a 
partnership to do a commission grain business at 
West Superior, Wis. 


has sold his elevator 
Mr. Moss is now run- 


John F. and Thomas Overman, grain dealers at 
Amboy, Ind., have disappeared, leaving their affairs 
very much involved. 


W.R. Vanderveer of McCool, Neb., has placed a 
set of grinding rolls in his elevator. He will feed the 
product to his sheep. 


The Great Northern Elevator Company has com- 
pleted the new conveyor between elevators ‘‘X’’ and 
“A”? at Superior, Wis. 


W. H. Cunningham ’s grain store at Malden, Mass., 
was entered by burglars recently. They took $75 
out of the money drawer. 


Carlysle & Blue, dealers in grain and coal at Downs, 
Ill, have dissolved partnership, Mr. B. Blue retiring 
from the elevator business. 


Breedlove Smith contemplates making improve- 
ments in his elevator at Jonesboro, Hl. John Hewes 
has charge of the establishment. 


The Van Dusen Elevator Company has completed 
its new house at Redwood Falls, Minn. It is not so 
tall as the one which was burned. 


J. H. Taggart of Long Point, Ill., has sold his ele- 
vator, bins, cribs, etc., toO. B. Wheeler of the same 
place, who took possession July 1. 


The Sleuman Mercantile & Grain Company will 
build an elevator at Trumbull, Neb. In the mean- 
time they are buying grain on track. 


Hahn Bros. & Co., dealers in grain and live stock at 
Dwight, Ill., have bought the “Harvey Elevator’ to 
accommodate their increasing business. 


A distillery consuming 2,000 bushels of grain daily 
has just been started at Peoria, Ill., in opposition to 
the Distilling & Cattle Feeding Company. 


The new elevator at Appleton, Wis., owned and 
operated by the Wisconsin Malt & Grain Oo., has a 
storage capacity for 125,000 bushels grain. 


The Wellington Elevator Company, of Wellington, 
Ill., has bought a Victor Corn Sheller of the Barnard 
& Leas Manufacturing Company, of Moline. 


Black & West, of Omaha, IIl., have recently bought 
a Little Victor Corn Sheller and Cleaner of the Barnard 
& Leas Manufacturing Company, of Moline. 


Tromanhauser Bros., architects and builders of 
grain elevators, of Minneapolis, Minn., have been 
awarded the contract to built a 1,000,000-bushel house 
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for F. H. Peavy at that city. The new elevator will 
be operated by the Interior Elevator Company, and 
will be known as ‘‘Interior No. 1.”’ 


Work on the big elevator of Osborne & McMillan at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been stopped, owing, it is 
said, to the stringency of the money market. 


L. T. Brooking of Funk, Neb., has bought one No. 
4 Barnard Warehouse Separator of. the Barnard & 
Leas Manufacturing Company, of Moline, Il. 


The Great Western Elevator Company, of Minuae- 
apolis, Minn., has amended its articles of incorpora- 
tion to provide for a capitalization of $500,000. 


E. G. Beall of Van Alstyne, Tex., has recently 
bought a No. 2 Cornwall Corn Cleaner of the Barnard 
& Leas Manufacturing Company, of Moline, Ill. 


Crouch Bros., of St. Edward, Neb., have purchased 
an engine and boiler of the Murray Iron Works Com- 
pany, of Burlington, Iowa, for their new elevator. 


W. W. Carter of Ossian, Ia., has bought one No. 1 
Willford Three Roller Mill of the Willford & North- 
way Manufacturing Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Willford & Northway Manufacturing Company, 
of Minneapolis, has recently sold one No. 2 Willford 
Three Roller Mill to E. A. Ordway of Rothsay, Minn. 


C. J. Johnson of Solomon, Kan., has bought a com- 
da equipment of elevator machinery made by the 
; arnard & Leas Manufacturing Company, of Moline, 

ll. 


The Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Minne- 
sota has purchased a site for the state elevator at 
Duluth. The railroad and dock facilities will be first 
rate. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Lewiston, 
Minn., is having a 15,000-bushel Seeley Elevator bailt 
ey Seeley, Son & Co, the architects of Fremont, 

eb. 


F. H. Brown & Co., dealers in grain and hay at 
Baltimore, Md., have dissolved partnership. Mr. 
Brown will continue business under the old firm 
name. 


Jackson & Reser, commission dealers in grain and 
feed at Denver, Colo., became financially embarrassed 
and dissolved partnership. Mr. Jackson will continue 
the business. 


H. H. Sindt & Co., of Durant, Ia., have bought the 
machinery for a 5,000-bushel elevator, including oats 
and corn machinery, of the Barnard & Leas Mfe. Co., 
of Moline, Ill. 


Chas. Howe of Chicago and M. N. Tisdale of We- 
nona haye formed a copartnership to do a country 
grain business at Wenona, Ill. The firm name is 
Howe & Tisdale. 


The Northwestern Farmers’ Protective Elevator 
Association held a meeting in Grand Forks, N. D., 
June 27, to arrange for the shipment of their wheat 
direct to Duluth. 


New Orleans reported 14,546,352 bushels of wheat 
during the twelve months ending with June. This is 
more than Boston and Philadelphia together exported 
in the same time. 


Seeley, Son & Co., grain elevator architects and 
builders of Fremont, are ‘building a 20,000-bushel 
house at Arlington, Neb., for the Arlington Mill & 
Elevator Company. 


William Hardman of Cable, O., has bought one No. 
1 Victor Corn Sheller and one No. 0 Cornwall Corn 
Cleaner, of the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Com- 
peny, of Moline, Ill. 


A reward of $250 has been offered by Sheriff Shar- 
vy of Duluth, Minn., for the recovery of the body of 
Abraham Bailey, the commission grain dealer who 
disappeared recently. 


Peavey & Co. on June 28 took out a license from 
the Argentine Board of Trade for their elevator at 
Argentine, Kan. The members of the board are 
happy over the event. 


A. F. Ordway & Son of Beaver Dam, Wis., have re- 
cently purchased a No- 2 Willford Three Roller Mill 
of the Willford & Northway Manufacturing Company, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 


R. 8S. Rhea, grain dealer of Nashville, Tenn., made 
an assignment June 22. The liabilities, amounting 
to $110,000, have been paid and secured by transfers 
of the assets to creditors. 


Milwaukee received during June 2,307,550 bushels 
of grain, against 2,355,719 during June, 1892. The 
shipments were 1,270,887 bushels, against 693,168 
bushels in June last year. 


The Lake Superior Elevator Company, of Duluth, 
Minn., has been held liable for damages in the United 
States court on account of a conveyor trestle falling 

' on thesteamer D. W. Rust. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company has let the 
contract for a 200,000-bushel cleaning and storage ele- 
vator for the city trade at New Orleans, La. Said 
house is to be erected on the site of the present 
freight terminals of the Yazoo'_& Mississippi Valley 
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Railroad. It will have all the latest improvements 
and is to be first-class throughout. The contract for 
the building complete has been let to James Stewart 


‘& Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 


G. J. Dole & Son of St. Edward, Neb., have re- 
cently purchased a No. 1 Willford Three Roller Mill 
of the Willford & Northway Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Local rail rates on grain from Buffalo east are so 
high in comparison with through rates from the West 
that the trade suffers in consequence. The rates are 
now 2 to 3 cents against Buffalo. 


The Claytonville Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Claytonville, Ill. Capital stock $7,500; in- 
corporators, J. P. Kaufman, Louis Wolff, John Zehr, 
George Hofer and J. L. McCauley. 


The new elevators of Cargill Bros. at Superior, 
Wis., are handicapped by the heavy switching charges 
exacted by the Northern Pacific Railroad on all busi- 
ness that does not come oyer its line. 


Gilbert Curtis of Oakland, Cal., has brought suit 
against Starr & Co. for $4,000, the difference between 
$18,000 paid him on account of wheat sold in London 
and $22,000 which he claims was due. 


Hussong, Newlin & Co. of Hutsonville, Ill., were 
the first grain dealers at that point to purchase new 
wheat. The first week of July they contracted to 
buy 1,000 bushels at 583 cents per bushel. 


The Portis Elevator Company, of Portis, Kan., has 
recently purchased from the Murray Iron Works 
Company, of Burlington, Iowa, an engine and boiler, 
shafting, pulleys, etc., for their new mill. 


The Champaign Transfer Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Champaign, IIl., to handle grain. 
Capital stock $10,000; incorporators, J. S. Pollard, M. 
A. Goff, J. W. Davidson and H. H. Harris. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Moline, Ill., has 
recently sold Little Victor Corn Shellers and Cleaners 
to John Parsons of Birmingham, W. E. Francisco of 
Mason City and H. P. Densew of Dysart, Ia. 


The Toltec Canal Company of Antonito, Colo., has 
bought the grain elevator of the Antonito Elevator 
Company. The plant was sold under a trust deed 
given to Seeley, Son & Co. of Fremont, Neb. 


Johnson, Kirkpatrick & Co., of McGregor, Tex., 
have purchased a complete outfit of elevator machin- 
ery, including Barnard Cleaners, of. the Barnard & 
Leas Manufacturing Company, of Moline Ill. 


The elevator which R. A. L. Davis & Co. are build- 
ing at Partridge, Kan., will be furnished with a com- 
plete outfit of machinery made by the Barnard & 
Leas Manufacturing Company, of Moline, Jl. 


The M., K. & T. Trust Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has bought one No. 4 Barnard Oat Clipper and 
one No. 4 Barnard Warehouse Scourer of the Barnard 
& Leas Manufacturing Company, of Moline, Il. 


The Northern Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Winnipeg, Man. Capital stock $250,- 
000; incorporators, R. P. Roblin, A. Atkinson, S. P. 
Clarke, Herbert Crowe, N. Bawlf and N. Mitchell. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Ardoch, N. D., 
held a meeting recently and divided among the stock- 
holders the insurance received on the policy covering 
their elevator, which was burned a few months ago. 


A souvenir guide to Chicago and the World’s Fair 
will be given to anyone connected with the grain 
trade who calls at the office of the AmmrIcAN ELEVA- 
TOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Room 5, 184 Dearborn street. 


The Kamas Mill & Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Kamas, Utah, with $10,000 capital 
stock. J.G. Lambert is president, S. M. Park, vice- 
president, and A. P, Anderson, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


H. O. Barber of Holdrege, Neb., has bought of the 
Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company, Moline, 
Ill., one No. 3 Barnard Elevator Separator, one No. 2 
Victor Corn Sheller and one No. 3 Victor Corn 
Cleaner. 

Elevators ‘‘K’’ and ‘‘L’”’ of the Superior Terminal 
Elevator Company at Superior, Wis., have been de- 
clared regular by the Duluth Board of Trade. These 
elevators are the ones recently completed by the Car- 
gill Bros. 


Grain and elevator men yisiting the World’s Fair 
should not fail to call at the office of the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Room 5, 184 Dearborn 
street, to place their names and home and temporary 
addresses on our register. 


Chicago received two cars of new red winter wheat 
July 7, which were the first this season. The con- 
signment originated in Kentucky. The quality was 
fair, the grade No, 3 Red, and the weight per bushel 
574 pounds. It was sold for 60 cents a bushel. 


Grain stored in Chicago elevators has not hitherto 
been assessed for taxation. This year the west town 
assessor proposes to place a taxable valuation on the 
revenue derived from storage, claiming that the reve- 
nue is taxable, although the grain itself is not. The 
elevator men consider this a mere quibble, The as- 


sessor has estimated the assessed value of the eleva- 
tors in his division at nearly $1,000,000, on the basis of 
seven cents a bushel revenue per year per bushel. 
The other assessors have taken no action. 


The assignee of the Abner L. Backus & Sons Com- 
pany, the grain dealing firm that failed recently at 
Toledo, O., is carrying on the business as usual. He 
will file his report of the -concern’s affairs in the 
United States Court on July 17. 


The first carload of new wheat received this year 
by the Kansas City Board of Trade was consigned to 
the Peavey Elevator Company. The car came from 
Labette Co., Kan., on June 26. The contents weighed 
sixty pounds to the bushel and was graded No. 2. 


A. J. Cutler & Co. of Chicago have brought suit for 
$70,000 against Edward W. Pardridge of Pardridge 
Bros., grain commission dealers on the Board of 
Trade, alleging that Pardridge has failed to repay the 
money they had put up as margins on his wheat deals. 


York Foundry & Engine Works of York, Neb., 
have placed an order with the Barnard & Leas Manu- 
facturing Company, Moline, Ill., for 2 No. 3 Barnard 
Elevator Separators, 1 No. 4 Barnard W. H. Separator, 
1 No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller and 1 No. 3 Victor Corn 
Cleaner. 


The export hay trade of Montreal has been stimu- 
lated by the good prices offered in Liverpool and Lon- 
don. The farmers are asking $12 per ton delivered at 
country stations. The price alongside ship is $13 to 
$13.50, The London price of 115s. to 130s. leaves a 
big margin of profit. 


G. H. White, assignee of the Scandinavian Elevator 
Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., is about to bring 
suit against the stockholders of the concern, which 
failed two years ago, for the benefit of the creditors. 
The liabilities are $20,000, due to farmers chiefly, who 
had sold wheat to the company. 


Abraham Bailey, the commission grain dealer of 
Duluth, Minn., who mysteriously disappeareed over a 
month ago, is believed to have committed suicide in 
the lake, as he hired a rowboat and did not return. 
He owes his partners, Barnes & Nichols of Minneapo- 
lis, a considerable sum of money. 


The 100,000-bushel elevator at Ordway, Colo., has 
recently been tested and accepted by Messrs. Urban 
Bros., the owners. Everything about the structure is 
of the most modern design, and the ultimate result 
highly satisfactory to all concerned. The contrac- 
tors of the entire plant were James Stewart & Co. of 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Terminal Warehouse Company has been incor- 
porated at Baltimore, Md., with $150,000 capital 
stock, to build a storehouse for hay and flour. Incor- 
porators, John L. Rodgers, R. M. Wylie, Charles 
England, Henry James, George C. Wilkens and R. H. 
Powell. The latter is manager, and $8. W. Lippincott 
is secretary and treasurer. 


Orthwein Bros., grain dealers and proprietors of the 
“Victoria Mills’? at St. Louis, Mo., have dissolved 
partnership. A new company has-been formed, 
known as the William D. Orthwein Grain Company. 
The capital stock is $200,000, divided into 2,000 shares, 
of which W. D. Orthwein holds 1,940, F. C. Orthwein 
50, and W.-E. Orthwein 10. 


The first of this year’s wheat crop received at St. 
Louis, Mo., was four cars from Charleston, in the 
southern part of the state. Three of the cars were 
consigned to Chas. P. Burr & Co. and one to Connor 
Bros. The quality was tip-top, the weight being 62 
and the grade No, 2, The grain was sold by auction 
at 61 and 624 cents per bushel. 


George Graves, Okarche, Oklahoma, has ordered 
from the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company, 
Moline, Ill., six complete elevator outfits, each to be 
fully equipped with Barnard’s cleaning machinery. 
The elevators will be located on the following stations 
on the Rock Island railroad—Okarche, Hennesy, El 
Reno, Terrall, Chicasha and Mullhall. 


The Salt Lake Grain Company has been incorpor- 
ated at Salt Lake City, Utah, to deal in grain, seeds, 
hay and other agricultural products and do a general 
merchandising, storage and commission business. 
Capital stock $20,000; incorporators, Thomas E. 
Jeremy, president; T. C. Drege, vice-president; E. J. 
Jeremy, secretary, and C. H. Spencer, treasurer. 


Receipts of the Lake Superior Elevator Company 
and the Union Improvement Elevator Company, 
issued to Spencer, Moore & Co., for. wheat received 
from the Northern Pacific Elevator Company, have 
been declared irregular by the Duluth Board of Trade, 
until the restraining order obtained by M. J. Forbes, 
receiver, shall be dissolved by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at St. Paul. 


The plans drawn up by Barnett & Record for the 
new state grain elevator at Duluth, Minn., showa 
500,000-bushel house. The piling and dredging shown 
by the plans, however, provide for the 1,000,000- 
bushel annex which is to be built later. The esti- 
mated cost is $160,000. Bids will be advertised for, 
according to the plans, which will remain on file in 
the oftice of the Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
at St. Paul. The main building is 90x30 feet and 160 
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feet high. The power house is 99x45 feet. The bins 
for farmers are 144 in number, ranging in capacity 
from J,000 to 1,600 bushels. A number of larger bins 
have a total capacity for 850,000 bushels. 

The Union Grain & Hay Company of Cincinnati, 
O., will open the elevator of Morgan & Dye. Julius 
Fleischmann is president of the company, Casper 
Rowe,.secretary, and W. W. Granger, Jr., manager. 


The building was sold by the sheriff several weeks 
ago to the Market National Bank that had a claim 


for $15,000 on-the old concern which failed under 
peculiar circumstances. 

The directors of the Lake Superior 
pany, and of the Union Improvement & Elevator 
Company, of Duluth, Minn, held a meeting July 3 
and elected the following officers for both companies: 
George Spencer, president; Geo. B. Cooksey, vice-pres- 
ident; L. Mendenhall, treasurer: J. H. Dight, assist- 
ant treasurer; A. R. Macfarlane, secretary, and James 
C. Hunter, assistant secretary. 

M. J. Forbes, receiver, has filed schedules at St. 
Paul, Minn., giving the assets of the Red River 
Valley Elevator Company as $449,422 and liabilities, 
$494,017. The chief creditors are the Minneapolis 
Loan & Trust Co., $190,000; Bank of Toronto, $100,000; 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, $102,000; A. 
D. Thompson & Co., Duluth, $60,912, and the Lake 
Superior Elevator Company, $20,000. 


Churchill & Co. have brought suit at Toledo; O., 
against the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
way to recover a judgment of $500. The petition 
alleges that on September 19, 1892, the plaintiff 
shipped a car of rye containing 548 bushels, con- 
signed to J..J. Robbins & Co., Bangor, Pa.; that the 
consignees refused to accept the grain and that the 
company sold it andehas refused to make a settlement. 


Warner & Guffin of Paw Paw, Ill., have placed a 
five horse power Charter Gas Engine in their elevator. 
Old ‘‘Billy,”’ the horse, has been given a brief vaca- 
tion after sixteen years’ faithful service as motive 
power in the elevator. The new gas engine will not 
only drive the elevator machinery, but also pump 
water from the six-inch well which was recently 
bored. The supply of water is abundant and will be 
pumped into the railroad water tank for the locomo- 
tive engines 

The Philadelphia Engineering Works, Limited, 
have in process of construction the following orders 
for their Philadelphia Corliss Engines: A 22x28 
engine for Delaware County Construction Company, 
Clifton Heights, Pa.; a 12x30 engine for the Harris- 
burg School Board, Harrisburgh, Pa.; a 14x36 engine 
for the Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; a 12x30 
engine -for the Chatham Manufacturing Company, 
Elkin, N. C.; a 16x42 engine for the Colorado City 
Glass Company, Colorado City, Colo.; an 18x36 special 
Corliss Engine for the Pennsylvania Company, and a 
26x50x54 cross compound condensing engine for the 
Pennsylvania General Electric Campany. 


Elevator Com- 


In the construction of two large elevators at Supe- 
rior, Wis., 2,700 carloads of material was consumed. 
The number is divided as follows: Lumber, 1,350; 
stone, 600; brick, 120; -piling, 450; lime, 6; cement, 
18; iron tanks, 16; boilers, 6. belting, 3; iron rods and 
bolts, 22; nails, 25; engines, 8; pumps, 2; corrugated 
iron, 16; railroad rails, 8; scales, 4; cleaners, 2; cups 
and shovels, 4; transmission rope, 1; roofing material, 
12; wrought iron work, 5; shafting and pulleys, 12. 
To do this immense amount of work in so short a 
time has required a very large force of men, and at 
one time as many as 650 men have been employed and 
over $100,000 has been paid out in wages alone. The 
work was done by the Barnett & Record Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 


THE MARKETS. 


We will be pleased to publish under this head short reviews of 
the conditions ruling in the different markets Copy must reach us 
by the morning of the 14th of each month. 


Hay at Caicaco.—M. M. Freeman & Co. report receipts 
for July 12.at'1,049 tons and shipments 126 tons. TimoTHy.— 
Offerings growing lighter, with market steady and active. 
No. 1, $11@111¢; No. 2, $91¢@101¢; Mixed, $8@9; New Tim- 
othy, $11@12. Prarrm.—Market improving under lighter 
receipts and choice hay, old or new, in good request. Choice 
Kansas Upland, old $10@11, new $10!¢@111¢; Choice Iowa 
Upland, old 3914(@104, new $10@11; Good Iowa and Kansas 
Upland, old $8@9, new $9@10 ; Good F eeding Hay, old $6@7, 
new $71g@81g. StrrRaAw.—But little rye on the market and 
which is much in demand. Rye, $10!g@11; Wheat, $64,@7; 
Oats, $5@6. The market is doing well, as “supply and de- 
mand” are again more nearly equal. The present a yery 
fayorable time for shipping new hay. 
————— 


If the exportation of hay from Atlantic ports should 
continue and increase it will become imperatively 
necessary to establish a well regulated system of hay 
inspection in the United States. 


Hay shippers are greatly inconvenienced by the 
small size of the box cars now in use. Even after the 
bales have been disposed in the car so as to leave no 
empty spaces between them or the sides the weight 
will fail to come up to the railroad company’s require- 
ments for carload rates. Large cars are a necessity to 
shippers of hay. Enlarge the cars or reduce the re- 
quired tonnage, 


arsenic. 


at Pasco, Wash., has been 


V. De Lay’s: brewery 
burned. 


Get a free copy of our souvenir guide at Room 5, 184 
Dearborn street. 

Devol & Jeffers’ grain elevator at Shelbyville, Ind., 
was burned July 5. Loss, $8,500. 


A. Behrends, dealer in grain and seeds at Galveston, 
Tex., recently suffered loss by fire. 

Sawyer’s elevator at Westport, S. D.,- 
July 4, with 4,000 bushels of wheat. 


was burned 


John Allbrink, dealer in grain and feed at Milldale, 


Ky., suffered heavy loss by fire recently. 


The ‘High Spire Distillery’? at Harrisburg, Pa., 
was burned recently, causing $200,000 loss. 


C. W. Goodlander’s elevator at Arcadia, Kan., was 


burned July 11, with 3,000 bushels of wheat. 


Only $2 pays for the Hay Trade Journal and the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE one year. 


William Rockwell’s elevator at Saybrook, Il., was 
burned on the afternoon of July 7, with 8,000 bushels 
of grain. 


Fairbanks’ elevator at Blue Ridge, Ill., was burned 
June 28. Corn cribs containing 1,500 bushels were 
also destroyed. 

C. M. Paine’s elevator 
collapsed recently, throwing 
out on the ground. 


annex at Milwaukee. Wis., 
30,000 bushels of grain 


A flat house at Maxwell, Cal., containing 10,000 
sacks of wheat, was destroyed by an incendiary fire 
at midnight, July 12. 


Oswin Mayo, a wealthy 
Board of Trade, committed suicide July 9 by 
He was demented. 


A farmer’s warehouse near Sullivan, Ill., was burned 
recently with 6,000 bushels of corn, 4,000 bushels of 
oats and 1,000 bushels of wheat. 


The elevator of E. G. Collins at Prosser, Neb., was 
burned on the night of June 26. Loss on building and 
contents, $5,500; partially insured. * 


The ‘‘Midway Elevator’ at Midway, Ky., contain- 
ing 30,000 bushels of wheat, was burned on the night 
of June 8. Loss, $33,000; insurance, $19,000. 


W.-L. Griffith’s elevator at Emerson, Man., was 
burned July 1, together with 20,000 bushels of wheat 
and a railroad car. The loss is well insured. 


James Cannon’s elevator at Sutton, Neb., was 
burned at 3 o’clock on the morning of July 5. Loss, 
$5,200; insurance, $2,900. The grain was uninsured. 


The North Dakota Elevator Company’s house at 


Westport, Minn., was burned to the ground at 1 
o’élock, Pp. M., June 27, with 4,000 bushels of wheat. 
Insured. 

The elevator at Villard, Minn., operated by the 


North Dakota Elevator Company, was recently burned 
with 12,000 bushels of wheat. Loss on building, $4,- 
000; insured. 


ARR aiy Detwiler’s elevator at Edholm, Neb., was 
burned at 2 0’clock on the morning of June 23. Loss, 
$5,000; on building, $900; on engine and boiler, $500; 
and on grain, $500. 


An elevator on the “Brown Farm”’ near Grandin, 


N. D., collapsed recently. The building was com- 
pletely wrecked and 40,000 bushels of wheat was scat- 
tered among the timbers. 


Bartlett, Frazier & Co., of Chicago, had their corn 
cribs at Blue Ridge, Ill., destroyed by fire July 5. 
Fifteen thousand bushels of corn was burned. An 
oat bin owned by G. A. Delong of Foosland was also 
burned. 

The grain elevator and mill of the Sehrt Mill Com- 
pany at Boonville, Mo., were burned on the night of 
June 24. Five thousand bushels. of wheat and four- 
teen carloads of flour were burned. Loss, $43,000; in- 
surance, $23,000. 


The grain elevator adjoining the stone mill of Allen 


& Treleaven at Fond du Lac, Wis., containing 7,000 
bushels of grain, partially collapsed recently. The 


supports on one side gave way and the wall bulged 
out on the opposite side. 


The grain elevator at Henry, Ill., on the Rock 
Island road, was burned on the afternoon of June 14. 
The building, with the 25,000 bushels of grain that it 
contained, is a total loss. A box car which had just 
been loaded with rye was also burned. One farmer 
had $6,000 worth of grain in store, holding it for a 


\ 


member of the Chicago, 
taking’ 


higher price. Loss on insurance, 


$3, 000. 


Lightning struck Charles Tuttle’s granary and corn 
crib at Evansville, Wis., July 6, and set fire to the 
building. A quantity of grain was burned. Loss, 
$1,000; insurance, $600. 


The grain elevator at Glen Elder, Kan., owned by 
F. Nash of that city and W. Denton of Leavenworth, 
and operated by L. B. Wilcox, was burned at 11 P. M. 
July 4. ‘Nine thousand bushels of wheat, corn and 
oats was consumed. Loss, $12,000; insurance, $8,000. 


W. H. Kerr’s elevator at Hartland; Wis., was 
burned June 15 with 16,000 bushels of barley, 12,000 
bushels of oats, 13,000 bushels of wheat, 3,000 bushels 
of corn, a large quantity of mill feed and three cars 
of salt. Loss, $80,000; loss on building, $30,000; in- 
surance, $20,000. 


A. S. Arnold, employed. by Denton Bros., grain 
dealers at Leavenworth, Kan., on June 18 shot_his 
wife fatally and then killed himself.- Mr. Arnold was 
formerly in the grain trade with S. Zorn at Louisville, 
Ky., and afterwards at Cincinnati, O. Speculation is 
believed to have made him insane. 


Arthur E. Mead of West Acton and Robert E. 
Phillips of Cambridge were drowned in the Charles 
River at Boston, Mass., June 19. Both were members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, representing Western 
grain firms, Mr. Mead being the Hastern agent of 
Lasier, Timberlake & Co., grain receivers and ship- 
pers of Chicago. They were out on the river ina 
canoe when an attempt was made to change seats. 
The boat was ‘‘cranky’’ and upset, throwing the 
young men into the water, where the swift current 
swept them away. The bodies were caught by the 
tough grass in the bottom of the river and have not 
been. recovered. Both were very popular on the 
Chamber of Commerce and in society. 
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Certificates of membership in the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange are selling at $625 

The Pittsburg Grain and Flour 
annual election of directors recently. 
was manifested. : 

The new building of the Duluth Board of Trade is 


Exchange held its 
Little interest 


to be seven stories high, of modern and fireproof con- 
struction. The material is brick. 


The various Chambers of Commerce and Boards of 
Trade in the United States held no sessions on Mon- 
day, July 3, the 4th being a national holiday. 


The Hay Trade Journal, the leading publication in 
its line, and the AMBpRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, the only journal of its class, are offered to 
subscribers for only $2 a year. 


Call at the office of the AmMpRICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE, Room 5, 184 Dearborn. street, and re- 
ceive ‘‘free, gratis, for nothing’’ a copy of our souve- 
nir guide to Chicago and the World’s Fair. 


The Winnipeg Board of Trade recently elected the 
following board of grain examiners: S. A. McGaw, 
G. R. Crowe, J. A Mitchell, 8. Nairn and S. Spink. 
The flour and meal examiners elected are 8. Nairn, 
R. Muir, S. Spink, C. H. Steele and F. W. Thompson. 


The Montreal Corn Exchange has nominated a 
board of hay examiners and will establish a system 
of hay inspection. The examiners are Messrs. John 
Crowe, Alex. McFee, W. Marsan, G. McBean, J. 
Quintal, A. L. Hurtubise, 8. Munn, Desire Parent, C. 
B. Esdaile and A. G. McBean 


The directors of the Chicago Board.of Trade June 
28 resolved: ‘‘The Chicago Board of Trade believes 
that the business interests of the country urgently 
demand that the President and his constitutional ad- 
visers consider the advisability of calling an early 
session of Congress with a view of repealing the 
Sherman silver law.’’ The resolution was forwarded 
to President Cleveland and he promptly called the 
extra session. 


The New York Board of Trade and Transportation 
recently adopted resolutions condemning the circula- 
tion of false rumors affecting the financial standing 
of any business man, firm or corporation, and that all 
persons who are discovered in circulating such rumors 
should be suspended or expelled from commercial 
organizations. It was also resolved that those who 
circulate false rumors for the purpose of depressing 
values in order to cover sales of property for future 
delivery are responsible for much of the distrust now 
existing in financial circles and should be punished. 


A souvenir guide to Chicago and the World’s Fair 
free of charge at the office of the AmmricAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE, Room 5, 184 Dearborn street, 
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A POOR RULE. 
It’s a poor rule that won’t work both ways, and it 


certainly seems as equitable that the railroads pay 

the shipper $1 per day for all delays after a certain 

time as it is that the shipper pay the railroad demur- 

oe if not unloaded after a certain period.—Hay 
here. 


TIME FOR PROTEST, 


The grain and elevator men of Kansas City have 
good grounds of objection in the matter of wheat in- 
spection. When it comes to degrading the position of 
inspectors to a plane of political preferment it is time 
that those directly interested in obtaining good grad- 
ing entered their protest in such a vigorous manner 
that the officials will be taught a lesson.—Kansas City 
Journal. 


THE ARISTOCRATIC HAY TRADE. 


Whatever may be the outcome of the present ex- 
cited state of the hay market, the fact that French 
marquises, countesses and judges and Canadian M. 
P.’s have turned their attention to it, certainly lends 
considerable prestige to the hay trade. So high-toned, 
in fact, has the hay trade become that a well-known 
lady not far from Montreal was not satisfied until she 
had induced her worse half to go into the business. 
Ho! for the hay trade. Itis to be hoped the present 
furore in hay will not end in exhibiting some lame 
ducks limping around on one side or the other of the 
Atlantic.—Montreal Trade Bulletin. 


THE ERIE CANAL. 
It is quite evident that the Erie Canal needs im- 


provements, especially in the way of increasing its - 


depth of water, and strengthening its banks so as to 
admit of boats making a greater rate of speed and 
also the lengthening of the remaining short locks: 
If this can be done at a cost of $1,000,000, as is esti- 
mated, it is safe to say that the people of the state of 
New York will not object, as the Erie Canal is the 
governor or regulator of freight rates this amount is 
insignificant compared to what the people would have 
to pay in the way of excessive freight rates; should 
the Erie Canal be allowed to go backward, and it is 
safe to say that should the canal, for some reason or 
other, be closed for three years, the freight rate would 
undoubtedly increase 50 per cent. The people living 
along this great artery of traffic should not allow any- 
thing to standin the way of cheapening the freight 
rates and thereby lessening the cost of living.—/Hay 
Trade Journal. 


CONSEQUENCE OF MISREPORTING CROPS. 


It is claimed that the present depreciation in wheat 
and flour prices is partly the fault of farmers in this 
country. It is not because they have grown too much 
wheat especially, but because they have understated 
the returns in hopes of getting high prices for their 
grain. Whether this be so or not, it is the general 
impression among the grain trade in this country, as 
well as in Europe, that the wheat crop for the United 
States for 1891 and 1892 was greatly underestimated. 
That fact is now working somewhat against the price 
of wheat. If money was more easily obtained the 
effect might not be so noticeable. As it is, investors, 
while they generally regard the price of wheat as be- 
ing below its worth, and knowing that the prospects 
now point to nearly 100,000,000 bushels’ smaller yield 
than last year, are afraid that the estimates this year 
are as much too low as they were during the past ‘two 
years, and that the present large surplus with the 
final yield will make a larger total than there will be 


enough demand for to cause any substantial advance. 


—Minneapolis Market Record. 


INDIA'S SILVER AND WHEAT. 


With the cessation of free coinage in India, that 
country loses the position which has been claimed for 
it, of being able to undersell the United States, and 
therefore to depreciate our products in the markets of 
the world. The facts supporting this view are worth 
repeating, though well known to our readers. As the 
silver rupee had not lost any portion of its gold value 
in the wheat, cotton and other producing districts of 
India, the exporter of these commodities has hitherto 
been able to buy silver bullion in London, take it to 
Bombay and turn it through the mint into rupees 
there, and with the rupees pay for his wheat, cotton, 
ete., shipped to London. This permitted the India 
producer to market his goods at a price as much lower 
than in 1873 as silver had depreciated and yet to get 
the same number of rupees (that is the same price) 
that he received anterior to the date named. Grant- 
ing that the rupee has not depreciated, this conclusion 
it will be observed is absolutely correct, and if cor- 
rect, or as far as it has hitherto been correct, the 
American grower has been disadvantaged to just the 
extent the India seller has been favored. With the 


cessation of free coinage the whole of this difference 
is wiped out and the Indian and American producer 
are put upon exactly the same footing. It is highly 
satisfactory to know that as a consequence, with the 
price at London unchanged, cotton and wheat must 
‘hereafter be higher in America or lower in India.— 
New York Financial Chronicle. 


STATE ELEVATORS, 
The scheme of a 


: 
state elevator, which has been 
talked of in several legislatures, has actually been 
enacted in Minnesota, and until the act is repealed, 
the state is to have a state warehouse commission to 
run an elevator of 2,500,000 bushels’ capacity and do 
everything necessary to the business. Minnesota’s 
troubles will begin when complaints pour in because 
the state weighers do not make a cargo ‘“‘hold out’’ 
and the warehouse commission does not secure more 
than the market price. State socialism is bound to 
have its fling just at present, and the reaction will 
come all'the sooner through the South Carolina and 
Minnesota experiments.—Albany Argus. 


WORTH THE COST. 


We assume that the Minnesota elevator will be 
built, but it is foredoomed to a failure as a business 
enterprise, and the Farmers’ Alliance, which is mainly 
responsible for the passage of the bill for its con- 


struction, will be grievously disappointed in its re- 
sults. In the first place it will not be able to handle 


one-tenth of the grain shipped from Minnesota wheat 
fields to the head of the lake, if run to its fullest ca- 
pacity. Thenit will have no organization of small 
elevators and grain buyers through the country to 
keep it supplied and must depend on grain loaded 
from farmers’ wagons and small warehouses into the 
cars. The men who will run it will have no business 
interest in its success further than to hold their salar- 
ied positions. Finally, the experiment will demon- 
strate that the business of running the big elevators 
at Duluth and Superior is a close one, yielding no im- 
moderate profits on the capital invested and success- 
ful at all only when managed by keen, practical busi- 
ness men. owever, it may be worth a couple of 


hundred thousand dollars to relieve the farmers of 
Minnesota from one of their most deep-seated delu- 
sions, namely, that the state can wisely go into com- 
petition in business with one class of its citizens for 
the benefit of another class.— Northwest Magazine. 


The break in the Erie Canal at Rochester, N. Y.; 
which at first promised to be serious, has been re- 
paired and trarfic resumed. 


Grain shipments over the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
have just commenced. Much of the grain is consigned 
to millers at Georgetown, D. C. 


When renewing your subscription remit $2 and 
secure both the Hay Trade Journaland the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Practical men declare that the proper way to deal 
with the Erie Canal is to increase the depth to nine 
feet, lengthen the locks and use steam power. 


Grain shipments from Chicago east by lake have 
been very small. Rates have struck rock bottom, 
vessel brokers being unable to secure cargoes. 


Erie Canal boatmen have found the eastbound grain 
trade so large and profitable that they sometimes re- 
turn from New York to Buffalo without reloading. 


During May the east-bound freight carried through 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal ineluded 8,618,953 bushels 
of wheat, 591,504 bushels of corn and 622,495 barrels 
of flour. 


A company is being “orpaliited by the farmers of 
Polk, Norman and Traill counties, North Dakota, to 
build a steamboat to carry their wheat down the 
Missouri River next fall. 


The movement of export grain from Chicago via 
Kingston is so large that Canada is suspected of hay- 
ing resumed the practice of giving rebates of canal 
tolls on grain going to Montreal. 


A sailing ship has been chartered at New York to 
carry a full cargo of hay to Havre. This is the first 
instance of the kind, and is believed to be the begin- 
ning of a regular and increasing hay export trade. 


The steamer City of Glasgow, having the Aberdeen, 
Paisley and Dundee in tow, recently arrived at Buffalo 
from Duluth with 261,000 bushels of wheat, which is 
the largest quantity ever carried from Duluth in one 
tow. 

The cost of transportation of the freight carried 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal in 1892 was $12,- 
072,850. The average distance of carriage was 822 
miles; and the cost per ton per mile was 1.31 mills. 
Iron ore, lumber, wheat, coal and flour were the chief 
commodities carried, The wheat amounted to 40,- 


994,780 bushels; other grain, 1,666,690 bushels, 


flour, 5,418,135 barrels. 


A million dollars having been subscribed to cut a 
ship canal through Cape Cod it is likely that work 
will soon begin. A short cut from Buzzard’s Bay to 
Boston Harbor will be valuable to the city of Boston. 


and 


The disgraceful squandering of public money by 
politicians who managed (or mismanaged) the Lachine 
Canal, which was exposed by the inquiry into the 
“Curran Bridge,’’ has painfully surprised the Canadian 
people. 


The steamer Progress with 71,000 bushels of Chicago 
corn had its cargo burning on arrival at Buffalo re- 
cently. ‘The grain had been filled in around a lighted 
lantern in the hold. Over 10,000 bushels of the corn 
was damaged by fire and smoke. 


The New York Central and Anchor lines of lake 
steamers are taking business away from the Northern 
Steamship Company from Lake Superior ports, by a 
shading of ocean rates. The lake line managers have 
been unable to straighten east-bound rates. 


Over 6,000,000 bushels of corn was shipped by rail 
to Mexico from the United States in fourteen months 
of 1892-3 upon which the freight cost. was $2,681,000 
or nearly 45 cents a bushel. It would seem that water 
transport could be employed via the Mississippi River 
and Gulf of Mexico at a much less cost. 


The mysterious wetting of the wheat cargo of tlie 
whaleback barge No. 133 remains unexplained. The 
6,000° bushels of wet wheat was sold at Buffalo for 25 
cents.a bushel.. As the boat did not strike any ob- 
struction and did not encounter any storm or any 
other hazard of navigation the owners will have to 
bear the loss. 


Boats arriving at Kingston, Ont., have been delayed 
recently, the grain barges running between that port 
and Montreal not being able to take care of the large 
receipts, because ocean tonnage has not been engage cd 
to take the grain at Montreal. During the week end- 
ing July 8 one million bushels of grain was received 
at Kingston from the west. 


The Southwest Pass Improvement Company has 
been incorporated at New Orleans, La., to construct 
such dykes, jetties, levees, etc., as may be necessary 
to create and maintain a deep and wide channel from 
the main Mississippi River to the deep waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The pass now in use is the south 
pass, but engineers claim the southwest pass to be 
better. 


The steamer North Star of the Northern Steamship 
Company left Duluth one day at 4:45 p. mM. with 40,000 
bushels of wheat and 12,000 barrels of flour and at 
8 p. M. four days later the cargo had been. discharged 
at Buffalo and the steamer was onits return trip. The 
whole trip to Buffalo and back was made in seven 
days four hours and thitty-five minutes, which beats 
the record. 


Goy. Flower is ‘decidedly of the opinion that the 
application of the trolley to the Erie Canal will pro- 
duce great results. He estimates that it will require 
$1,000,000 to equip the canal with the electric system, 
and that it will cost from $150 to $200 to provide each 
boat witha motor. He estimates that it would re- 
quire a power house at intervals of thirty miles, or 
twelve in all, and that there is ample water power to 
operate them. It now costs the boatmen, he says, an 
average of $2aday for their motive power, and he 
thinks this can be reduced by the trolley to 60 cents. 
He also estimates that an annual saving of $800,000 
would be effected by no longer having the towpath to 
keep in repair. 


Twelve thousand bushels of wheat was recently 
thrown overboard from the steamer Sitka at Cleve- 
land. The steamer took on a cargo of 60,000 bushels 
of Canadian wheat at Fort William for transport to 
Buffalo and thence in bond to New York. En route 
the boat ran on a reef and 12,000 bushels of the cargo 
was wet. It became necessary to dry the grain, or 
to sell it to those who would dry or otherwise render 
it valuable. But the custom house authorities de- 


manded the full duty of 25 cents a bushel on the wet 
grain if if was to be sold in the United States, and 


neither could it be sold in Canada without paying the 
Canadian impost. As the best offer received for the 
grain was only 20 cents a bushel the most profitable 
means of disposal was to throw the stuff into the lake, 
which was accordingly done. Thus $2,400 was lost to 
the world. 

A very interesting pamphlet has been published by 
a grain dealer (Mr. James B. Campbell) entitled 
“Transportation, the Problem for Canada.’’ The fol- 
lowing extract from this well written work strikes the 
right key: ‘From the day of the opening of the 
Straits of Mackinaw to the closing of the season at 
Montreal, ours will be both the quickest and cheapest 
route. In the main, now that the Northwest 
country is opening up, the only rival to New York 
must be Montreal. The dead weight of grain raised 
in the central states may easily travel in a straight 
line east to-the seaboard; but wheat raised in the 
Northwest will not drift southeast on its journey to 
Northern Europe, unless forced into that eccentric 
line through the insanity of the people possessing the 
more direct and the cheaper route,’” ' 
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ratest “Decisions. 


Carrier—Transportation—Contract. 


The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts held, 
in the recent case of the Union Freight Railroad 
Company vs. W pe y et al., that when the vender of 
goods delivers them to a railroad to be carried to the 
purchaser, although the title passes to the purchaser 
by the delivery to the railroad company, and the 
name and address of the consignee, who is the pur- 
chaser, is known to the company, the vender is pre- 
sumed to make the contract for transportation with 
the company on his own behalf, and is held liable to 
the company for the payment of the freight, though 
the presumption is a disputable one, and may be re- 
butted or disproved by evidence, and where the ven- 
dee has ordered the goods to be sent at his risk and 
on his account, he also may. be held liable as the real 
principal in the contract. 


Transmission and Delivery of Telegram. 


The Court of Appeals at Kansas City, Mo., recently 
decided that the transmission of a telegram from oné 
city to another does not include its delivery to the 
person to whom it is addressed. It was upon this 
point that the judgment in ‘the case of George E. 
Dudley against the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, appellant, was reversed. Mr. Dudley sent a 
message which was not promptly deliv ered and 
brought suit under the statute which imposes a 
penalty of $200 on a telegraph company failing to 
‘transmit’? a message. It was proved that Mr. Dud- 
ley’s message was wired all right, but was not deliv- 
ered. Judge Smith in his opinion holds that the 
statute sued on is penal in its nature and must, there- 


fore, be given a strict construction. Delivery, he 
says, is different from transmission, and Mr. Dudley’s 


judgment of $200 was accordingly reversed. 


Delivery of Grain at Elevator by Carrier. 


Of considerable importance and much interest is an 
opinion handed down by the Appellate Court, Chica- 
“zo, in the case of the National Elevator and Dock 
Company and Keith & Co. against the Chicago, Mad- 
ison & Northern Railroad et al. The suit was for 
specific performance of contract and an injunction. 
Complainants operate the National and the Chicago 
& St. Louis Elevators on the south side of the river 
near Halsted street. South of the elevators are the 
tracks of the Alton road. The Madison road con- 
tracted with complainants to deliver all grain con- 
signed to the two elevators and with the Alton road 
for delivery over its lines when desired. <A breach of 
contract was claimed, but Judge Horton dismissed 
the bill for want of equity. Complainants appealed. 
Defendants held that they were obliged to deliver 
only such grain as was billed at the point of shipment 
to complainant’s elevators. Complainants claimed 
that defendants were bound to deliver all grain con- 
signed to them at point of shipment, and all other 
grain ordered sent to them after arrival in Chicago on 
other roads. In support of their position complain- 
ants showed that, by a custom of the trade, grain 
was now consigned to Chicago, but not to any partic- 
ular elevator and was usually ordered to its destina- 
tion while on track awaiting inspection. This posi- 
tion was upheld by the Appellate Court, which con- 
strued the word ‘‘consigned’’ as including all grain 
directed by either consignor, consignee or purchaser to 
be delivered to the elevator in question either at the 
time of shipment or afterward, within the customary 


period. Defendant was ordered to abide by contract 
and enjoined from delivering complainant’s grain 
elsewhere. 


Delivery—Negligence—Burden of Proof. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia held, in the recent 
case of The Central Railroad & Banking Company ys. 
Hasselkus et al., that where goods, although perish- 
able or liable to rapidly deteriorate from internal 
causes, are damaged while in the hands of the carrier, 
the burden of proof is upon him to show either that 
he was free from negligence or that, notwithstanding 


his negligence, the damage occurred without his 
fault; that is, that his negligence did not contribute 


to the damage; and that a stipulation in a bill of lad- 
ing which exempts the carrier from liability unless 
notice of the damage is given within a specified time 
is one of the matters forbidden by section 2,068 of the 
Code, and is not effectual without proof of assent 
thereto by the shipper. In the same case the court 


held that the bills of lading being silent as to the 
time within which delivery was to be made from 


Griffin in Geergia at New York and Philadelphia, the 
law presumed it was to be done in a reasonable time, 
and parol evidence was not admissible to negative this 
presumption by showing that a definite and specific 
time was agreed upon either expressly or by implica- 
tion; and that where the declaration alleged an under- 
taking to deliver in a specific time, but none to deliver 
in a reasonable time, evidence of what would be a 
reasonable time was inadmissible, and no recovery 
could be had under the declaration as it stood for 
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failure to deliver in a reasonable time, but that if the 
necessary allegation were supplied by amendment, all 
the relevant facts and circumstances touching the 
particular shipment, as well as touching that class of 
shipments generally, might be shown to ascertain 
what length of time would be reasonable. 


. * PATENTS 


Issued on Jone 33, 1893. 


Corn Crip.—John Beckley, Sr., tg arenes r, Ind. 
(No model.) No. 499,200. Serial No: 218. Filed 
Sept. 7, 1892. 

GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Charles E. McNeal, East 
Springfield, Pa. (No model.) No. 499,468. Serial 
No. 407,927. Filed Oct. 6, 1891. 

GRAIN PuRtFIER.—Frank M. Schell, Perry, Kan. 
(No model.) No. 499,598. Serial No. 439,926. Filed 


July 138, 1892. 


COMBINED GRAIN SCOURER AND Dust CoLLECTOR.— 
August Heine, Silver Creek, N. Y.- (No model.) No. 
499,385. Serial No. 465,234. Filed March 9, 1893. 


CONCAVE FOR CLOVER HuLiIne Macnurnges.—Mar- 
shal T. Reeves, Columbus, Ind., assignor to Reeves & 
Co., same place. (No model.) No. 499,591. Serial 
No. 459,409. Filed Jan. 23, 1893. 


Issued on June 2), 1893. 


FANNING Mitu.—Thomas M. Bales, Dublin, Ind. 
(No model.) No. 499,952. Serial No. 460,658. Filed 


Feb. 2, 1893. 


Bau® Tre.—H. Clinton Tully, 
(No model.) No. 499,809. Serial No. 458,964. 
Jan. 19, 1893. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Orvyille 


Mechanicsburg, O. 
Filed 


M. Morse, Jackson, 


Mich. -(No model.)- No. 499,795. Serial No. 446,299. 
Filed Sept. 19, 1892. 

GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Orville M. Morse, Jackson, 
Mich. (No model.) No. 499,796. Serial No. 447,005. 


Filed Sept. 27, 1892. 
Gas EnGInE.—Charles W. Pinkney, Smethwick, as- 


signor to the Tangyes, Limited, Soho, England. (No 

model.) No. 499,935. Serial No. 409,999. Filed Oct. 

27, 1891. Patented in England Jan. 2, 1891. Ne. 103. 
Issred on Jane 27, 1893. 

PoRTABLE GRANARY.—W. J. Adam, Joliet, Ill. (No 

model.) No. 500,458. Serial No. 480,320. — Filed 


April 238, 1 892. 


PorRTABLE Cris.—William J. Adam, Joliet, Nl. (No 
model.) No. 500,459. Serial No. 480, 321. Filed April 
3, 1892. ° 


FANNING Mrtu.—Thomas J. Hatfield, 
(No model.) No. 500,496. Serial No. 456,856, 


Dublin, Ind. 
Filed 


Dec. 31, 1892. 
Hanp Baiting Press.—Fair Posey, Quincy, Miss. 
(No model.) No. 500,425. Serial No. 463,966. Filed 


27, 1893. 

Corn SHELLER.—Casper F. Search, Appleton, Wis., 
assignor to the Appleton Manufacturing Company, 
same place. (No model.) No, 500,159. Serial No. 
420,589. Filed Feb. 6, 1892. : 
TREAD PowErR.—Casper I’. Search, Appleton, Wis., 
assignor to the Appleton Manufacturing Company, 
same place. (No model.) No. 500,220. Serial No. 
420,587. Filed Feb. 6, 1892. 


ScREEN SHOE FOR CLOVER HuLiERs.—John N. 


Feb. 


Kailor, Columbus, Ind., assignor to Reeves & Co., 
same place. (No model.) No, 500,136. Serial No. 


9,422. 23, 1893. 
Pra Hutuine Macutne.—Robert P. Scott, 


Filed Jan. 
Balti- 


more, Md., and Charles P. Chisholm and John A, 
Chisholm, Oakville, Canada. (No model.) No. 500,- 


299. Serial No. 391,323. Filed May 2, 1891. 
GRAIN STEEPING AND WASHING APPARATUS.— Will- 


iam H. Prinz, Chicago, Ill., assignor to the Saladin 
Pneumatic Malting Construction Company, same 


place. (No model.) No. 500,509. Serial No. 426,973. 


Filed March 29, 1892. 
DESIGNS AND TRADEMARKS. 


[Issued since our last publication. | 


‘SHELLED Por Corn.—The Albert Dickinson Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Application filed April 14, 1893. 
No. 23,250. Used since May 28, 1893. The words 
“Sanva CLAus’’ and a conventional pieture of Santa 
Claus upon a label showing snowflakes. 


The Interstate Grain Palace of North and South 
Dakota will be opened at Aberdeen, 8. D., September 
11. The grain exhibition will be closed September 23. 


ER ET a TOUT GA PE 
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Joseph Shelby, Jr., has been chosen state warehouse 
register at Kansas City, Mo. 


W. M. Price of St. Louis has been appointed chief 
state grain inspector at Kansas City, Mo. 


John D. Grant has been appointed supervising 
weighmaster at Kansas City by the Missouri Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission. 


J. M. Kennedy of Cincinnati, O., has retired from 
the commission grain business after thirty years of 
activity in Chamber of Commerce circles. 


L. H. Paige, formerly with the Cargill Company at 
Casselton, N. D., will manage the new grain elevator 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Company at Superior, 
Wis. 

Sumner Bookwalter, who has been registrar for the 
Minnesota State Grain Inspection Department, was 
recently appointed warehouse registrar for the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


A. G. Chambers has resigned the management of 
the North Dakota Elevator Company, and after re- 
cuperating his health, will enter the grain commis- 
sion business at Minneapolis, Minn. 


William Kroeger, millwright, recently employed as 
draughtsman by the Willford & Northway Manufac- 
turing Company of Minneapolis, Minn., has engaged 
with a firm in Russia, to sell machinery in that coun- 
try. 

©. 8. Richnour, who has been the manager of Nie- 
zer & Richnour’s elevator at Monroeville, Ind., for a 
number of years, has resigned. He is now traveling 
in the East for recreation. Upon his return he will 
engage in the grain trade on his own account. 


John C. G. Schlegel, the wealthy grain dealer of 
Baltic, S. D., was recently married to Miss Lillian 
Alguire at the home of the bride’s father, John Al- 
guire, a well-to-do farmer. Mr. Schlegel has taken a 
prominent part in politics, and last fall was the nomi- 
nee of the Democratic party for the legislature. 


Charles G. Strater of Strater Bros., grain dealers at 
Louisville, Ky., was out driving with a a young lady 
one afternoon recently, when the shaft of the buggy 
snapped and a wheel came of. The horse became 
frightened and dragged the vehicle a considerable 
distance before stopped. The occupants were badly . 
frightened, but not harmed. 


Colonel G. D. Rogers has been elected secretary of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. In selecting 
him for this responsible position the directors of the 
Chamber have acted wisely, for he is considered one 
of the best authorities on grain matters in this coun- 
try, and besides has had experience in the office, hay- 
ing been the first secretary of the Chamber, as well 
as a charter member. Col. Rogers was born at To- 
wanda, Pa., sixty years ago. “He was operating a 
flour mill in Wisconsin when the war of the rebellion 
broke out. He volunteered and served from ’61 to 
65, leaving the army with the rank of colonel. His 
connection with the grain trade began after the war, 
when he operated a line of grain houses in the state 
of Iowa. Since 1875 he has been doing newspaper 
work in Minneapolis and in recent years has published 
the Market Record. 


OUR CARD BASKET 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: 


A. E. Clutter, Lima, O. 

R. E. Deal, Bucyrus, O. 

I. K. Hostetter, Osborn, O. 

W.-H. Olds, Tulare, S. Dak. 

Walter F. Nordyke, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Alexander L. Lineff, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

KE. L. Rogers of EK. L. Rogers & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

G. W. Gardiner 
orks Ne 

A. H. Nordyke of Nordyke & Marmon Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. Silas Leas of Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Company, Moline, Ill. 

G. M. Robinson, president Charter Gas Engine 
Company, Sterling, Il. 

H. ix Strong, Coffeyville, Kan., representing Davis 
& Co., Fort Scott, Kan. 

C. H. Cooley, representing the Pratt & Whitney 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Chas. Closz of Closz & Howard Manufacturing 
Company, Webster City, Ia. 

T.- D. Wolfrom, Rochester, N. Y., representing 
Huntley, Cranson & Hammond, Silver Creek, N, Y,. 


of J. J. Blackman & Co., New 
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Thomas Hamilton, the elevator builder of Toledo, } 
O., is dead. 


J. B. Vorhees of J. Vorhees & Co., grain dealers at, 


Muncie, Ind., is dead, \ 


~ 


Dwight S. Wheeler, for twenty years a commission. 
grain dealer on the Chicago Board of Trade, died ‘ 


July 8. 


Corwin E. Drake, grain dealer of Rochester, N. Y., | 


died June 16 of paralysis, the result of a fall from a 
carriage. 


Henry F. Scheideman, Esq., a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, engaged in the feed business, 
died July 6. 


Thomas C. Ledward, an old member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died July 9. For over twenty years 
he was engaged in the grain receiving business. He 
was ‘in poor health for a yearor more past, but has 
been attending to business as usual. He was born at 
Manchester, Eng., fifty-five years ago, came to Amer- 
ica when 18 years of age and went to Chicago 25 years 
ago. In 1861 he was married to Harriet J. Orr of 
Chicago, who now survives him with five children. 


George M. How, an old grain dealer and one of the 
earliest members of the Chicago Board of Trade, died 
July 10 from the effect of paralysis. At 1:30 o’clock 
in the morning he expired at the residence of his son- 
in-law, Albert Hayden. He was born in Portland, 
Me., Dec. 30, 1825. His father was a prominent mer- 
chant of that city and gave his son a good education. 
When 18 years of age he started out to make his own 
way in the world by taking a situation as grocery 
clerk in Bangor at $50 a year. Aftera year he went 
to Boston and engaged as salesman in a hosiery store 
at the munificent. stipend of $250 per annum. Two 
years later he drifted west and for a few months acted 
as collector in. Wisconsin and Northern Illinois for a 
New York firm. In 1849 he engaged in the grain and 
commission business at La Salle, and also acted as 
agent for a line of canal boats and a line of steamers 
on the Illinois River. His business prospered until 
the Rock Island and Illinois Central Railroads pene- 
trated that country, when, in 1855, he moved to Chi- 
cago and at once became a member of the Board of 
Trade, in the affairs of which he ever since took an 
active part. Mr. How helped to establish the system 
of grading and grain inspection in Chicago. For the 
last ten years he was president of the Grain Receivers’ 
Association. He was conservative and successful in 
business. He dealt but little in options. In October, 
1853, Mr. How was married to Julia P. Martin at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Two daughters survive him. 


B. & 0S NEW THROUGH LINE. 


FOR THE IMMENSE TRAFFIC INCIDENT TO 
THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


The management of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road is preparing for an immense business in 1893, 
while the World’s Fair is open in Chicago. The ter- 
minals at Chicago are capable of accommodating a 
much heavier traffic than is now being done, and im- 
portant changes are being arranged for the handling 
of very heavy freight and passenger business to the 
West from New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. New equipment for largely increased pas- 
senger business and an extensive stock of freight 
cars have been ordered. The various roads of the 
system will be improved by straightened lines, re- 
duced grades, extra. side tracks and interlocking 
switches. The new line between Chicago Junction 
and Akron has shortened the distance between Chi- 
cago and tidewater twenty-five miles, and between 
Pittsburg and Chicago fifty-eight miles. 

The distance between Chicago and Pittsburg and 
Chicago and Cleveland by the construction of the 
Akron line and the acquisition of the Pittsburg & 
Western line and the Valley Railroad of Ohio is about 
the same as via the Lake Shore from Cleveland to 
Chicago, and by the Pennsylvania from Pittsburg to 
Chicago. The alignment is to be changed and grades 
reduced to a maximum of twenty-six feet. It is ex- 
pected that within twelve months the old Baltimore 
& Ohio through line between Chicago and the Atlan- 
tie Ocean will have passed away and the new line via 
Pittsburg be established, with no greater grades or 
curvature than on any of the trunk lines. 

Work has already begun east of Pittsburg to meet 
improvements making west of Pittsburg. These im- 
provements will consist of additional second and third 
tracks, a general correction of the alignment and 
completion of the double track on the Metropolitan: 
Branch. Itis expected that the new through line 
will be ready simultaneously with the completion of 
the Belt Line through the city of Baltimore, which is 
intended to unite the Washington branch with the 
Philadelphia division and do away with the present 
line via Locust Point. Forty new and powerful loco- 
motive engines were added to the equipment during 


PREPARING 


struction. The permanent improvements now under 
way and in contemplation involve the expenditure of 
some $5,000,000.—Baltimore American. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


General offices: 160 and 172 
Industrial Department. ' 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St: Paul Railway Com- 
| pany’s 6,150 miles of road traverses a vast territory, 
rich in all the resources that insure industrial success. 

The industrial department is conversant with the 
iron, coal, lumber, and tanbark, the water power 
(both river and artesian) for factory and electric 
| power purposes, the markets, the transportation and 
financial facilities, and other interests on the line 
pertaining to industrial development, and desseminates 
information concerning same. , - 

A number of new factories have» been induced to 
locate—largely through the instrumentality of this 
company—at enterprising town on its lines. 

As the interest of the company is‘to secure the loca- 
tion of industries at places where the surroundings 
will insure their permanent success, the information 
furnished a particular industry is pertinent and re- 
liable. 

In the Eastern states, and in other parts of the 
world, factories are so congested and distant from 
the actual market as to result in fierce and destructive 


Adams street, Chiéago. 


competition. That of the West is taking a place as 
one of the great manufacturing territories of the 


world is forcibly impressing itself upon discerning 
and enterprising manufacturers. Steps should be 
taken by such while the field is as yet not fully covered, 
and while inducements are still being offered, to locate 
in the West. 

Individuals or companies wishing to embark capital 
in Western industry can find a profitable field. 

For particulars relative to industrial advantages on 
the line, address 


Luts JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner. 
C., M. & St. P. Ry., 160 Adams street, Chicago, II. 


ee 


POPLAR TIMBER FOR SALE. 


I have for sale 25,000 selected poplar trees on Louisa 
Fork of Big Sandy tributary to Ohio River by water; 
and 35,000 selected trees on north fork Kentucky 
River, 24 inches and up in diameter. Jackson or 
Beatysville are railroad points for this timber. For 
sale in groups 10 to 50,000 trees. Address 

J. P. Krout, Bluefield, W. Va. 


DAVIS GRAIN TABLES. 


The value of wheat or any grain at 60 pounds to 
the bushel, for any amount less than 100 bushels is 
shown without addition or multiplication, and for 
‘any amount over 100 and under 1,000 bushels, with 
‘but a single addition; at any price from 25 cents to 
$1.25 per bushel. The value bushels and pounds 
of other grain also is shown at 56, 48 and 32 pounds 
to the bushel at any price from 15 cents to $1.50 per 
bushel. Price, postpaid, $1.25. Address 

KE. D. Davis, Room 63, Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD AN ELEVATOR? 


If so, read the following letter from a prominent 
elevator operator before you place your order for 
scales: 


of 


Pappock, Hoper & Co., 
Grain Merchants. 
29 and. 30 Produce Exchange. 
TOLEDO, O.. June 28, 1893. 
J. A. DemutH, Oberlin, O. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your fayor of recent date: We have had 
our Fairbanks’ Scales supplied with your double entry system since 
last November, and in errors detected and corrected for and against 
us, it has more than paid for itself, to say nothing of the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that our weighman’s entries are absolutely correct 
after they have been balanced up by your system. 

Yours truly, James HovaE, 

{Signed.] Sec’y and Treas. Toledo Elevator Co. 


For prices and full descriptive circular write to 
J. A. Demuts, Oberlin, Ohio. 


the last two months, and others are in process of con- 
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‘WANTS POSITION AS MANAGER AND 
BUYER. 


Position as manager and grain buyer of station 
wanted by man who has had eight years’ experience. 
Had charge of one place five years. 


of reference or give bonds. 


Can furnish best 
Address 
J. R. Stevens, Pleasantville, Iowa. 


DIRECTORY OF GRAIN DEALERS. 

Kingsley’s Directory is the only complete work con 
taining the name and address of eyery firm engaged 
in the following lines of business: Grain, milling, 
flour and feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, fruit 
and produce, malting, brewing, distilling and poultry. 
New edition, thoroughly 
octavo, substantially bound in cloth. 
to those wish to reach the 
named above. Price $3.50. Sent postpaid on receipt 


revised. Over 500 pages 
Indispensable 


who lines of business 


Address 
LEE KinGsLEy & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


of price. 


COPPER DIGESTER. 

A large copper digester, 22 ft. long, 4 ft. diameter, 
& ft. thick; perfectly new, for sale. Address 

J. EpwAarp CrusEL, P. O. Box 1796, New Orleans, 
La. 2 

HOPPER SCALE FOR SALE. 

One 1,000-bushel Fairbanks Hopper scale: only used 

Price, $150, Ad- 


two years; good as new, for sale. 


dress 
CrABBs & REYNOLDS, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
TWO FLOUR MILLS. 


The “Gill & Wright Mills,’’ 
Superior, capacity of 500 and 400 barrels respectively, 


situated at Duluth and 


Address 
Giit & Wrieut, Duluth, Minn. 


for sale. 


COLORADO FARM. 
Will sell 160 acres, 14 miles from Sterling, county 
Well improved, all 
Price $20 per acre. 


seat. fenced, plenty perpetual 


water rights with place. A bar- 
Address 


M. TuimGan, County Treasurer, Sterling, Colo, 


gain. 


IOWA COAL LAND. 

Will sell or lease 240 acres of coal land adjoining a 
thriving lowa town: two railroads crossing the land; 
owners engaged in other business. For further par- 
ticulars address 

Ep. H. Smrru, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


ILLINOIS ELEVATOR. 
Seven thousand dollars will buy grain elevator plant 


and good mill, in desirable town, less than 100 miles 
of Chicago, that will pay 
vestment. Address 


W. L. R. Jonson, Buckley, Il. 


30 per cent. yearly on in- 


KANSAS ELEVATOR. 

Will sell or trade elevator in state of Kansas, in 
good condition; in a good part of the state; three 
railroads. Will sell for 
goods or land in I}linois. 


cash or trade for stock of 
Address 


H. C. Runer, Nokomis, fl. 


FLORIDA LAND. 


One hundred thousand acres good timber and tur- 
pentine lands in Florida for sale at $1.25 per acre; 
also 30,000 acres fine phosphate lands at reasonable 
Send for particulars. Address 

Crssna & Eppy, Jacksonville, Fla, 


prices. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 


One No. 3 Barnard & Dustless 
Wheat Separator and one No. 5 Excelsior Oat Clipper, 
Separator and Grader combined; both machines in 
good condition, about as good as new, for sale cheap. 
Address 


Leas Warehouse 


Irvine W. Fox, Rochester, Minn. 
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FLORIDA. 

A book of information, catalogue describing prop- 
erty for sale in every county, and map of Florida (all 
new), mailed for postage, 6c. Address 

H. W. Wivxes, Florida Land Specialist and Deed 
Commissioner, Louisville, Ky. 

STEAM [ ELEVATOR. ° 

A steam elevator, situated in a good grain center, is 
for sale. Storage capacity, 20,000 bushels; working 
capacity, 5,000 bushels per day. Reason for selling, 
owners going out of business. Address or apply to 


Eaaieston & SPALDING, Gibson City, Il. 


ONE-HALF INTEREST IN STEAM MILL. 


One-half interest in a No. 1 steam flouring mill, 
also corn and rye grinders, is for salecheap. Mill 
has just been overhauled with the latest improved 
machinery and is doing an immense business. Rea- 
son for selling, poor health. For further particulars 
address 


P. O. Box 122, Orleans, Neb. 


TO HOME SEEKERS. 


We have sixty quarters of land for sale in Furnas 
and Harlan counties. 
ver City and Wilsonville. 


good school and church priv 


A few choice farms near Bea- 
Two choice bottom farms 
with timber and water; 


ileges. Send for descriptive circulars of land and 
prices to 
OLMSTEAD & OLMSTEAD, Beaver City, Neb 
TWO ILLINOIS ELEVATORS. 
Two elevators, one at Medora, Macoupin Co., and 
the other at Fidelity, Jersey Co., Ill., are for sale. 


and in good grain country. 
Will sell both to one man 
For full par- 


Both are in good repair, 
Only 24 or 8 miles apart. 
or separately; prefer to sell together. 
ticulars call on or address 


T. O. Rue, Iliopolis, 1. 


FOR SATE. 


THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Western Towa on C, & N. W. R. R. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
218La Salle St., - CHICACO. 


The Columbia Sample Envelope 
(Patented Feb. 14, 1893.) 

The simplest and best envelope for sending 

samples of grain and flour through the mails. No 


fasteners used. Send for samples, circulars and 
price list to the 


Columbia Envelope Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


BAGS! BACS!! 


For Grain or Anything. 


Barlaps and Cotton Bags, Twine, el. 


Manufactory and Office: 
Near Board of Trade, 


W. J. JOHNSTON, 182 Jackson Street, GHICAGO, ILL. 


ORDER YOUR COAL FROM 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 


The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
Address 


MITCHELL BROS. Co., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


penny. 
receipt of price. 


|H. B. SHANKS. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


G. H. D. JOHNSON. E. P. BACON. G. W. POWERS. 


E. P. BACON & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


Consignments may be made to us either at Milwaukee, Chicago, or 
Minneapolis, and drafts may be made on us at either place without 
regard to the destination of consignments against which they are 
made. 


No. 17 Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, 
Branch Offices: 
84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


30 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CENTRAL ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE. 


CALLAHAN & SONS, 


Corn, Oats, Rye, Hay, 
Mill Feed, Flour. 


WILL MAKE LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


S. W. EDWARDS & SON, 


COMMISSION -: MIERCHANTS, 
Hay, Straw, Grain and Mill Feed, 
Established 1870 373 and 375 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO. 


Who Can Handle Your Products Best? Points to Consider: 

Our Warehouse covers over 10,000 square feet. 

We can switcn to our Warehouse from any railroad for storage. 

We have six teams for delivering to any part of the city. 

We are regular members of the Board of Trade. 

For responsibility and square dealing we — you to Union 
National Bank, Chicago. 


um 90 9 


Established 1873. S. H, PHILLIPS. 


SHANKS, PHILLIPS & CO. 


Commission Merchants, 
Hay, Corn, Oats, Bran, Chops, 
~ Flour and Corn Meal. 
306 Front Street, Memphis, Tenn 


Refer to Union and Planters’ Bank. 
CASH ADVANCES ON B. OF L, 


PLANT & COMPANY, 
GR AJ COMMISSION: MERCHANTS, H AY 


214 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 
Members Chicago Board of Trade. 

Advances made on consignments, and prompt returns made. 
Orders for purchase and sale of grain and provisions for future 
delivery on margins carefully executed. 
Correspondence solicited. Market Letter FREE. 


RK. KR. CORDNER, 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., 


BUYS Corn, Oats, Feed in Bulk 


or Sacked, Crass Seeds, 
Sales made to all points in Orange, Sullivan and Delaware Counties, 


N. Y., and will represent first-class shippers in this territory. 
Agency for “pecial Feeds desired. 
REFERENCE: First National Bank. 


Baled Hay, Straw and 
any salable Produce in 
CAR LOTS. 


T. D. RANDALL, ESTABLISHED 1852. 


T. D. RANDALL & Co., 


GEN ERAT 


Commission Merchants, 


CRAIN, HAY AND FLOUR, 
219 South Water Street, CHICAGO, 


GEO, 8. BRIDGE. 


L. M. WILSON, Treasurer and Manager. 
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COMMISSION CARDS, 
Grain for Seed, Feed and Milling. 


#, R. ULRICH. E. R. ULRicnH, JR. 
E.R. ULRICH & SON, 


Western Grain Merchants 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 


4lso Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
Milling Wheat. Elevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. 8S. E Ry., C. & A. Ry., and St. L. C, & C. P. Ry. in Central 


Illinois. 
Office, First National Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


|C.F. & G. Ww. EDDY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, 


CHAMBER COMMERCE, BOSTON. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


Reference: — Commercial Agencies; Lincoln Nat’! Bank, Boston; 
National Exchange Bank, Boston. 


W. H. MILLS. J. Y. MILLS. 


MILLS BROS., 


Grain Commission Merchants 
- Room 74 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


OATS A SPECIALTY. 


Reference: Central National Bank. 


SMITH, HIPPEN & C0., 


GRAIN 
Receivers ana Shippers, 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


C. H. FELTMAN & CO., 


PEORIA, ILL., 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO CONSIGNMENTS, 


Reference: Central National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 
Liberal Advances on all Shipments. Correspondence Solicited. 


PEORIA COMMISSION Co., 
(INCORPORATED 810,000.00) 
SPBOIALTIBS: 


Distillery and Horse Hay, 


806-808 South Adams Street, - PEORIA, ILL. 


References: People’s Savings Bank, or Woolner Bros., Distillers. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS. = 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WHY NOT? Ship your Grain 


and Hay to a Strictly Commission 


House: COLLINS & C0,, 


Market National Bank, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Commercial Agencies. 


T. H. WILSON, Associate Manager. 


EMPIRE GRAIN & ELEVATOR C0., 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., 
SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Hay, Mill Feed, 


Also Linseed Meal, Cotton Seed Meal, Hominy Meal, Gluten Meal, 
Feed Wheat, Buckwheat Grain, Corn Meal, Chop Feed,: Ete., Ete. 
PLEASE SEND SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
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COMMISSION CARDS, 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER, 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, | Receivers of Grain and Seeds, 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Screenings, Hay, Seeds 
and Corn Goods. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 


Commission Merchants, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES. 


Established 1875. QUICK RETURNS. 


REFERENCES:—Commercial Nat, Bank, Peoria ba her Loan & 
COMMISSION 


ey 


MM. FREEMAN & C0, 


Correspondence and consignments solicited, 
- Market reports furnished on application. Mention this paper. 


_ URMAN BARTLETT. ©. Z BARTLRTT, 
L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


D. Cc. STEWART. 
Grain and Commission, 


Proprietor IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


Office, 1019 Liberty Street, - PITISBURGH, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


CABLE ADDRESS “BARTOL” 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Isaac N, AsH. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


I. N. ASH & CO., 


OFFICE, 76 BOARD OF TRADE, 


CHICACO. 


BELTZ BROS., 


—— SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Flour and Mill Feed. 


Corn Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A. B, TAYLOR & 60, 


SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 17, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - ° MINNESOTA. 


JONATHAN HAVENS, Jr., 


Commission :: Merchant, 


BUYER AND SELLER OF 


CORN, OATS ANO BALED HAY, 
WASHINGTON, N.C. 


REFERENCE. Norfolk National Bank. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission ees. (Sele 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., 


Ruranexess: { Merchants’ oa tess Heep National Banks, 


Consign DIRECT and save dealers’ profits. 


youn BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY, CALVES, WOOL, 
HAY, GRAIN, GAME, 
SHIPS P ro DURAND COMMISSION CO. 


Big demand World’s Fair vEae for all kinds produce. 


GEORGE E. BARTOL Co., 


Grain Receivers and Exporters. 


LIMITED. 


W.S. SEAVERNS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


_|__ COMMISSION CARDS, — 


Members of the Board of Trade. 


GEO. W. WIGGS & 60, 


Receivers and Shippers. 


ORDERS FOR CASH OR FUTURE 
DELIVERY EXECUTED. 


210 Rialto Blide., Chicago 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


OU. ¥. ECKERT. JAS. MCCLENAGHAN, J.C. WILLIAMS, 


ECKERT, WILLIAMS & CO., 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION 


And Dealers in Corn, Oats, Flour, Mill Feed, Hay, Etc. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 


Office and Warehouse, 309 & 311 Lake Ave, DULUTH, MINN, 
TELEPHONE 333-1, 
narenesce:| Bist pa Ae 


ESTABLISHED 1863, 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
G R A f N, FLOUR, SEED, HAY AND STRAW, 


135 S. Second St., (ani of Commerce) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made oa consignments, Market reports furnished 
gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


5 — Tans nge National Bank, 
References: ja turers OB Ee CT Ie nal Bank. 


<PV> Fil, Peavey & Co, 


GRAIN Minneapolis, 


RECEIVERS. Minn. 


Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


FURS, POTATOES, BEANS, 
192 SOUTH WATER ST. 

*s CHICAGO 
Honest returns 


rite us or information. 


guaranteed. 


Cc. H. DURAND, Treas. 


No. 139 South Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


General Commission Merchants. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF LINSEED CAKE, CORN FLOUR, AND STARCH, VIA NEW YORK, BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA. 


ash advances made. 


Daily Market Report mailed free. 


Connections in all the leading foreign markets ordering daily. 


Grain and Seeds of every grade 


WANTED 


YORK 
FOUNDRY 
YORK NEB. 


FOWNDAY / 
YORK: NEB. | / 


ALL INTERESTED IN 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


TO SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


York Foundry & Engine Co., 


YORE, MEE. 
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——— “THE RACINE” 
(= | 
ustless Grain Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


|__ Than any other machine offered for similar purposes, and is Light Running, 
mil Large in Capacity, Perfect ia Separation and has Great 
Strength and Durability. These machines have no equal. Adopted and 
Indorsed by many of the largest Mills and E'evators in the country. ; 


Made in different sizes to meet different 
requirements. 


i 
PU 


Caldwell: Charter. ‘Gas Engines, 


CAS OR CASGOLINE FOR FUEL. 


The most economical power in the market for Elevators. Cost of 

fuel guaranteed not to exceed two cents per hour per H. P. Expense 

f running in exact proportion to power used, and the momeut the 
ngine stops all expense ceases. 


OIL AND STEAM ENCINES 


From 1 to 100 Horse Power. - 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies of Every Description, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and get our 
Prices before ordering. 


JOHNSON & FIELD CO, 


RACINE, WIS. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


= ro "= bes 

Upright and Horizontal, Statlonary and SemI-Portable. E z é 3 hae 
FROM THREE HORSE POWER UPWARD. fie se 28 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent tree. Address, £0 a F $ss3 

* . Ll — 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. g02 a pats 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. ao ag3e3e 
ag nts Wanted Everywhere. be Information Furnished § Application 


SYKES IMPROVED. 


Best Roof on earth. Suitable for all buildings PS TEAM , HORSE J 
and very easily applied. All our iron and steel is AND 
re-rolled and box-annealed, and painted with the 
best of paint and pure linseed oil. We: manufac- 
ture all styles of crimped, corrugated and beaded 


Ss, iron, ete., and make extremely low prices on carload 
lots. W rite for prices and ‘handsome catalogue, 


mentioning this paper. 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO, Chicago, I1l., or Niles, Ohio. es . 
: ENS 
F. H. ©. MEY CHAIN BELTING ENGINEERING WORKS, w pe STEEL 2 : E-amous| CHICAGO Us| 
Elevating, Conveying and Transmission of Power | | 


APPROVED APPLIANCES FOR =| PRE 5 SE 5 
Builder of Dryers for Grain, Brewery Grains, Refuse from Glucose, Starch and Dis- : 1 : iam WORLDS FAIR 


tillery Works, Etc., and Manufacturer of Elevator Buckets. 
/ ‘ ‘ Send Samples of FLOUR. FEED, GRALN, eny 


F. H. ies MEY, to cae We sell the 
04 to €8 Columbia St BEST SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S.A. 2-ounce, size 3x5, 80c per 100 
4-ounce, size 4x6, 90c per 100 
Send for Catalogue. 6-ounce, size 44%4x7, $1.10 per 100. 
8-ounce, size 5x8, $1.25 per 100. 
Printing: 250 or less, 50c; 500, 75¢; 1,000, 90c. 
Special prices large lots. Samples 2c. 
“How to increase your trade 25 per cent 
in three months,” sent FREE to all millers or flour 


dealers. 
C.L. BAILEY & CO., 
East 24th Street, CHICAGO, ILU,. 


WE SEND THE 
American Miller and the American Elevator and Grain Trade 
Both for One Wear for $2.50. 
Address MITCHELL BROTHERS COMPANY, Chicago. 
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CORN w FEED ROLLS “TSS 


a = WARRANTED TO 
FOUR SIZES: GxI2, 9xl4, 9x8, 9x24—TWO BREAKS EACH, SIMPLE : | 


DO YOU NEED ONE THIS FALL? DURABLE Weigh Accurately 


RELIABLE Register Correctly 


AN D em, 


Work Continuously 


For further particulars 
apply to 


Fast Crinders. 
Fine Crinders. 
No Stone Dressing. 


They Save Time, = 
Paws and CHICAGO AUTOMATIC SCALE GO., 


2L7 Chamber cf Commerce, - Chicago, 311 


THE OLD WAY. For NEW and BEST Way 


ADDRESS 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL, 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Western Shellers and Cleaners 


Attention. 


Our Prices Will Surely Win Your Order, 


T. O. Kitpourn of Spring Valley, Minn,, 
says: “Iam grinding 5 bushels of mixed 
feed by the watch on a 9x18 Allis 2-break 
Roller Mill.” 

Hundreds of other users speak as highly. 


TRY US ON 


The ‘‘Best in the World.’’ 
0 
Siro rs — he LLEYS, Ge Elevator Supplies of All Hinds a 
BELTING, Specialty. 


We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
AND ALL KINDS OF West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 


“MILL AND ELEVATOR — = ee ale ¥. Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices. 
SUPPLIES. Write for Catalogue. 


ae | PAINT YOOR ELEVATORS erie Pant ir tr at no 
THE EDWARD P. ALLIS CO.) -e~sseizcverc ene 


i N. W. Corser Paulina and Kinzie Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Reliance Works, § MILWAUKEE, WIS. Re eer lg tere tone GA GO. ILL 


STEAM DRYER 


VW s Hl For Cornmeal, Hominy, Buck-} 
: : Wis. Z ih i = wheat, Rice, and all kinds of 
Fis | | , Cereal Products; also Sand 


Coaldust, etc. 


fi f ! = = Drying Cylinder made entirely of 

SS When you rebucket your elevators ha re Iron. The ‘machine has few parts 

o “SALEM -e— . done k j NN u and is not liable to get out of order. 
VATOR BUCKET or build a new one, dont make = eee = Z Automatic in its bs Sieg requiring 
ELEM le the capacity o 


j ° ; = fa no attention. D 
a mistake about the kind OK a any other Dryer sold for same price. 
buckets you order. USED AND RECOMMENDED BY LARGEST AND BEST MILLS, 
IF YOU GET 66 99 You will be ; f RS 5, 
THE Ss A L Ee M all right. a : : : 
eee te Ulomatic Adjustment jVjill 
momore than others. . 


W.J. CLARK & co., Salem, Ohio. : 4 The adjustment is positive and automatic, utilizing 


belt off the pulley, 


z every ere + the peer surfaces. ees be started or 
= = stopped at pleasure, without stopping the power. Is 
THORNBURGH MFG. CO., General Agents, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. Wi dressed witioas taking the shaft out of its boxes, OF the 


Comprises all Recent Improvements for 
Producing Goods at Lowest Cost. 


An Offer to Hay and Grain Men, § Bee on vor nce 


LMI IDL 
THE CUTLER C0,, North Wilbraham, Mass. 
THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR #2 THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL 4% 


GRAIN TRADE, | DIRECTORY, Cc. D. HOLBROOK, 


$1.00 PER YEAR, Monthly. | #2.00 PER YEAR, Weekly. DEALER IN 


BOTH FOR $2.00. [ail blevator Machinery=Sapphes 


Room 4, Corn Exchange, Minneapolis. 
ADDRESS EITHER SPECIALTIES: Steam and Gas Engines, Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, “Automatic” Power 


Grain Shovels, Improved Excelsior Combined Elevator, Separator for all kinds of Grain, Double 
and Quadruple Flax Reels, Combination Flax and Grain Cleaners, Improved Cockle Machines, 
° Carry in Stock full line of Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, Sprockets, Elevator Boots, Tanks, 
The Hay Trade Journal, OR Mitchell Bros. Co., Link and Rubber Belting, Farm and Warehouse Funning Mills, Sweep, Overhead and Tread Horse 


Powers, Extras of all kinds for Horse Powers, Hand and Power Corn Shellers and Feed Milis, Plat- 


Canajoharie, N. Y 184 and 186 Dearborn St Chicago, Il form, Wagon and Elevator Scales, Flexible Loading and Shipping he Steel Scoops, Pinch Bars 
Zig) RP te °9 ° 5 


Grain Samplers, Grain and Seed Testers, Bag Holders, Bag Trucks, te, 
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BARNARD & LEAS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 


Sole Manufacturers of Barnard’s Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


ON EXHIBITION AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, 


See these machines at work Selores oe ca are 


The Barnard Grain Cleaning Machinery is built in a greater number of sizes, in a greater number 
of styles, and for a greater variety of uses in the mill and elevator than any other. 


105 Barnard Cleaners were sold during the month of June for mills to be built and remodeled by us, for 
Elevators and Warehouses and incidental sales. 


Barnard’s Oat Clipper 
and Warehouse Scourer. 


Barnard's Special Separator. 


BARNARDS 
DOUBLE SIDE SHakE— 
a) 


DON’T FAIL to see our immense display of Elevator Machinery at the World’s Fair, Column Q, No. 53, 
Machinery Hall Annex. Millers attending the World’s Fair are especially invited to 
visit our works; only a few hours’ ride from Chicago. 


OUR AGENTS: 


M. M. SNIDER, 1325 Capitol Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, R. C, STONE, Springfield, Mo, 

General Agent lowa and Nebraska. General Agent for the Southwestern States. 
J. M. ALLEN, Fergus Falls, Minn., S. SIBLEY, Springfield, Mo., 

General Agent Minnesota, North and South Dakota. Asst. Agent for the Southwestern States. 
J. F. PAYNE, Indianapolis, Ind., Room 3, Chamber of Commerce, W. H. CALDWELL, Springfield, Mo., 

General Agent Ind., Eastern Ill., Western Ohio and Mich. Asst, Agent for the Southwestern States. 
LEGRAND PAYNE, Indianapolis, Ind., C, C. STEINMEITZ, Vienna, Mo., 

Asst. Agent Ind., Eastern Ill., Western Ohio and Mich. Asst. Agent for the Southwestern States. 
G, E. LEGGETT, Winchester, Ind., H. R. STAGGS, Springfield, Mo., 

Asst. Agent Ind., Eastern IIl., Western Ohio and Mich. Asst. Agent for the Southwestern States. 
C. A. WHITTAKER, Chicago, IIll., 597 Warren Avenue, W. B. TALLEY, Paducah, Ky., 

General Agent Western Illinois. General Agent for the Southern States. 
STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kan., C. P. WATTERSON, Maroni, Utah, 

General Agent Kansas, Colorado and Oklahoma. > General Agent Utah and Western States. 
G. M. RANDALL, Enterprise, Kan., © . E. D. CAIRL, Colesburg, Iowa, 

Asst. Agent Kansas, Colorado and Oklahoma. General Agent for Wisconsin, 
F. G. WALLACE, Toledo, Ohio, 16 Produce Exchange, C, E. MANOR, Stanleyton, 

General Agent Eastern Ohio and Pennsylvania. General Agent Virginia, W. Virginia and Maryland, 


WM. R. DELL & SON, London, England. 
WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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pF 2 zp DUTTON'’S 
Patan Automatic Grain Scale, 


FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST, 


ADDRESS: 


CONVEYING, ELEVATING, AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN 


AND SHOVELS. 
POWER TRANSMITTING : aq 2 Z = SOUTH BEND WOOD SPLIT 
MACHINERY. PULLEYS. 


CALDWELL STEEL CONVEYOR. 


Manufactured exclusively by us at Chicago, with latest improvements. 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, ELE- 
VATOR BOOTS, BOLTS AND BUCKETS, 
SHAFTING, BELTING, HANGERS, 
PULLEYS, GEARS, CAR 
PULLERS, ETC. 


H.W CALDWELL & SON COMPANY, 


127, 129, 131 and 133 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL ; CALDWELL CORRUGATED. SEAMLESS 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS. CALDWELL CHARTER GASOLINE AND GAS ENGINES. STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 
2 7T0 75 ACTUAL HORSE POWER. ‘ 


These engines use gasoline from tanks lower than the engines. They are 
simple, reliable and safe. We build them substantially, ot best 
material, and we know they are the best engines made, 


PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STILWELL’S PATENT 


ati ROO Fl N ara ext ae 


ESV IX TNS i y erin Beotus. COMBINED. 
Roll Cap Koofing, Iron Weatherboards, Is Te NLY 
Standing Seam, etc. Beaded Ceiling, etc. LIME-EXTRACTING 
HEATER 
that will prevent 


Scale In 
Steam Bollers, 
Removing all Im 

purities from 

i the water before 

It enters the 
Boller, 


Pha Rating, “oet CORRUGATED IRON. 
eting. THE COLUMBIA CORRUGATING MFG. CO., 


ALSO 
Successors to the Chicago Steel & Iron Roofing Co., 


Malleable, Steel, 
Wrought and Special 


CHAIN Ss. 
Send for Our 1893 Catalogue, 


Thoroughly Tested, 


OVER 8,000 
of them In daily use 


This cut is a fac- 
simile of the appear- 
ance of a No. 6 Heat- 
er at work on ordi- 

ary lime water, 
when the door was 
removed after the 
Heater had been run- 

‘ning two weeks. 

Illustrated Cata- 

alogues, 


Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Co., 
DAY TON, OHIO. 


American Elevator and Grain Trade, 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 269 Dearborn Street, Room 316, 


ELEVATORS, oes ) le ecu K 
CONVEYORS. ransicnt ‘AST FRonesr: fh 4 
PaaDev PA: A iN 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. —PUBLISHED BY— 


Chicago Branch, 48 South Canal St. ae ania \ : —— = MITCHELL BROS. CO., CHICAGO 
New York Branch, 163 Washington St. 224 Electrical ep ‘Building, 136 Liberty Street, New York, : $1.00 PER ANNUM. 


C/ 
CATALOGUES MAILED 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE Morcan Oat CLIPPER. 


The best on the market. Hee 


largest capacity; does most even 


clipping and requires less power — 


than any clipper manufactured. 


In will pay parties in need of 


such a machine to write us. Prices 


have been greatly reduced. 


COCKLE SEPARATOR 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MILWAUKEE, VIS. 


2.00 $2.50'$ 1. OO 


—— FOR —— 


B® Tk 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


PUBLISHED THE FIRST DAY OF EVERY MONTH, YOU can get such value nowhere |! 


else for yourmoney. Many readers 
Rae ae want a paper that comes twice a | PUBLISHED THE FIPTEENTH OF EVERY MONTH 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873. month. THE AMERICAN MILL- 6554.5 85 oe ee 


3 ER pa eee ER and THE ELEVATOR are ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 
The Best Exponent of Modern Milling. | offered at less than such a paper a 

: could be given for. You need them | Subscription Price, Only $1.00 Per Year, 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, both in Ls business, Each Number Contains 40 Pages 


$2.00 PER YEAR. ue } 


> > Q) Tue AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Each number is oo the cost of an entire year’s subscription 
TrabeE is the only paper of its class in 


o every man in the t: 
ADDEESS, Two Papers a Month. the field, 


j od Sf} cp Be § —— 9 eB 8) 


184 & 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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i running. Easily managed. A Feed Roller Mill in an elevator makes many a 


Large capacity, : Small power. 


Easy to belt to. dollar for its owners that would otherwise slip by them; 
wee eee it costs nothing extra for help and but little for fuel, 
yet is always ready ta grind a grist or a carload of choice 
feed or fine cornmeal. When you aré buying, buy the 
very best machine made for the work--and that is our 


ECS IS GE PS AOSV Or Ssndes. 


Willford Three Roller Mill. 


Three sizes: 30, 60, 125 bushels per hour, using 4, 7 and to 
horse power, respectively. 


ae MONEY 
us CANNOT 
SHARPEN ae = oe 
YOUR i ———— 
Sas BETTER. 
ise And then the dainty Fairy Queen ROLLS. eat 
Ofte KH Explains the virtues of the mill, “ — as, 
. iN And shows its points and lauds its wort 
Fai Ey Queen R - wile all the ears join with a will, 
Eexpfai neth Ny And crowding round they shout with glee, 
Iw “Oh, what a glad lot ours will be!” 
: FIRST GLASS st WILLFORD LIGHT RUNNING THREE ROLLER MILL. 
For pamphlet and particulars write to 
’ PATENTED. 
a bs ‘4 Le 
Willford & Northway Mis, CO., Minneapolis, Minn. Solid:cast iron frame. Solid, strong, durable. 
MILL BUILDERS, MILL AND ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, A great worker and easily managed, 


Shafting, Pulleys, Belting, Link Chain, Etc. 


THE CHLEBRATED 


FOR GRINDING -. ?. DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS, 


ae Over-Blast Suction Separator, © THE 
“4 eae GP ANDARG 
: : j ert FNS CS THEIR 
Wheat, Oats, Corn, Rye, Bar- a \ i . (p= | LINE. 
ley, etc., there is, we believe, ut ee x 
no machine equal in capacity, + ps 
in quality of work and in du- Grain 
rability to the Cleaned 


to a 
Standstill.” 


Lida I 
ib 


<ALL 


N O e ‘ei ; z me | j 
MO | tig 
t } | a ay Il | 
¢ : ) | 11 msl ea Manufactured in any de- 
<a - ——— / | 2 ==, sired size and pattern, with 
e é \ | { ll —— = capacities toaccommodatethe 
& y % = } = = largest Elevator and Flotring 
= : : E = ie == Mills, or small Warehouses 
com am i yy Ui Ml for hand use. Single and 
2 Double, End and Side Shake, 
. . : = = 
v ] 
Corn: ° 


SS and Pustless Separators, both 
E Li E A 


= Under and Over-Blast. 
Heads, Boots, Belts, Buckets, Bolts, Power and 
Transmission Machinery, — Complete Power 
Plants and General Furnishings, we can supply 
promptly and at reasonable prices. 


THE JNO. T. NOYE MFG. CO., 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 66 So. Clinton Street. 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator. Four separate suctions, independ- 
ent of each other with sieves and screens, 
requiring less power, less floor space, 
lower in height, needing less bracing, has 
better and more perfect separations, and 
furnished with the only perfect force feed 
and mixer on the market.. Guaranteed to 
clean Grain to any desired standard with- 
out waste once through this machine twice 
as well as any machine made. 


——- 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


bap Dickey Mtv. Co 


RACINE, WIS. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Estimates furnished on application for 
Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. 


SE 


We invite inspection of our designs and ey OURS: Bsus eee 
he construction of Grain Elevators. 


ROOM 118, CORN EXGHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. A. CAMPBELL. CLYDE T. CAMPBELL 


OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


J, A. CAMPBELL & SON,, 


3117 N Street, LINCOLN, NEB., 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Modern in Design, Durable in Construction, and Eco- 
nomical and Convenient to Operate. 


We use our own inventions to secure durability and convenience. Write us for 
full specifications and estimates and save a heavy expense in remodeling or operating 
a wasteful and ill-contrived elevator. 


C. M. SECKNER, Prest. J. H. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE SEGKNER CONTRACTING CO, 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
And General SEU 


79-81 Dearborn Street, 
1284 AND 1235 UNITY BUILDING, 


Telephone 5035 Main. 


TROMANHAUSER BROS., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS OF 


CRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, 
and Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Pians Submitted and Estimates Furnished. 
A{{ New York Life Building, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


A ot ee YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO 


A MILL DO WITHOUT THE 


IF YOU ARE A MILLWRIGHT, 
AMERICAN MILLEFR:. 


Subscription Price, } 
Only $2.00 Per Year. 


MITCHELL BROS, €0., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


| SIMPSON & ROBINSON CO., 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Working, Storage, Cleaning, Mixing and Marine, 


Plans, specifications and estimates furnished on short notice. 


Our Single Leg Rope Drive | The Simpson Double Jointed 
reduces Distributing Spouts 
fire risk and friction. | economize space and labor. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


215 Flour Exchange 


BRAKES 


And Machinery 
for making 


FLAX TOW, 


FOSTER & WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


RACINE JUNCTION, WIS. 


Established 1828. 


BOSTON BELTING CO., 


JAMES BENNETT FORSYTH, Manufacturing Agent and General Manager. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 
Vulcanized Rubber Goods 


FOR MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 


Rubber 
Hose, 
Valves, 
Rings, 
Tubing. 


Rubber 
Belting, 
Packings, 
Gaskets, “<= ¥ 
Springs, 22 


ae aS 
ee LE PEE POV OT, 


256, 258 AND 260 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 
100 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


SALESROOMS: 
14 North 4th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. a 165 W. Pear! St., Cincinnati, O. 9th St. & Ahead Aen hy Louis, Mo, 
26 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 09 Mad eras St., Chicago, I. 1221 Union Ave., Kan y, Mo. 
90 Pearl St., Buff: 0, N. ws 380 E. Wat r St., Milwaukee, Wis. 405-407 Market St. San ema Cal. 
150 Water St., Cleveland. 0. 268-270 East 4th ‘St., St. Paul. 137 & 139 8, Meridian St., Ind’polis, Ind, 


ee ene ag ee 
cae 


ANNEBERGorine © “Gylron’. 0. 


THEKANNEBERG PAT. & ,, CORRUGATED & CRIMPED IRON ROOFING 


LATEST /MPROVED 7 
G 
W FOLDED LOCK. SEAM. SIDING & CEILING EAVE-TROUGH 


STEEL ROOFING. 


CONDUCTOR lds &¢. 
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The Barnett & Record Co,,.JAMES STEWART & CO, 


Architects and Builders of Designers and Builders 


GRAIN ELEVATORS ¢RAIN ELEVATORS, 


CIRCULAR AND SQUARE ELEVATORS, 

For Receiving Grain in Country Towns, ST. LOUIS. MO, 

TRANSFER, MIXING*STORAGE ELEVATORS, 
We issue no catalogue, but have a large assortment of plans to Our work in [ 892 Was as follows: 


submit on short notice. 


1,030,000-bushel elevator, Galveston, Texas, 500,000 bushel elevator, oe Oreans, La., 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. : for Galveston Wharf Co “for Texas & Pacific R? yC 
P : 40,0¢0-bughel elevator, ety Orleans, La., with 700 ft. belt conveyor to river and grain dock. 
for Illinois Central R’ y Co 150,00 0-bushel storage house, Charleston, Mo., 
37 & 3 8 Corn Exchan Bp 460 Drake Block, with 1,255 ft, belt conveyor to river and grain dock. for Crenshaw & Beckwith. 
8 102, 00-bushel wnanetse house, Coffeyville, Kan., 100,°0U-bushel mixing house, St. Joe, Mo., 
"for Mo. Pac. R’y Co. for Gregg Bros. 


bushel flaxseed elevator, St. Louis, 100,000 bushel transfer elevator, St. Louis, 


125,000- 
M | NN FAPO LIS ST PAUL for Mound City Paint & Color Co for Lewis-Sharpe Com. Ce. 
J ; . . . 57,000 buehel storage elevator, Hannibal Mo , for Pindell Bros. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND CORN MILLS, 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR FLOUR MILLS, HOMINY MILLS AND ROLLER PROCESS CORN MILLS. 
MEAL AND GRAIN DRYERS. 28 SIZES AND STYLES OF 


Horse Powers, Engines, Pulleys, Belting. 
Corn and Miksct Cleaners. PO RTABLE CORN MI LES, 
Elevator Cups and Bolts, With or Without Bolts and Crushers. 
Hominy Mills, Roller Mills, 
Meal Bolts and Purifiers, 


And Everything needed in the Handling 
and Grinding of Grain. 


‘Received First Premium at Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Louisville and Indian- 
apolis Fairs and Expositions. 


LOW PRICED COUNTRY 
BUY OUR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


SLL al Talat ah hl Lael Tal dal eh lah ah dal ahh id a a 


Send $20.00 for working plans of a 
5,000-bushel Grain Elevator costing 
$1,000.00, complete with power and ma- 
chinery, warranted to handle grain faster 
and cheaper than any other known device. 
Also, larger sizes the same ratio in price. 
Catalogue, with plans and full prices of 
machinery, sent upon application. 


Da hl et al dal cdl dl lal lah lah leh La id dal dal del Lek deh leh lah ide ae La 


aickorce oe eee oa ADDRESS 


NORDYEE & MARMON CO., - Indianawolis, Ind. 


DUsT! DUST! 
Gibbs’ Patent Dust Protector 
protects the nose and mouth 
from inhalations of poisonous 
dust; invaluable in mills, 


elevators and every industry 
where dust is troublesome. 
Perfect protection with per- 


ictartimaes?c|GRAIN ELEVATOR af Ft 
; 5 


culars free. Agents wanted, 


Gibbs Respirator Co., 


L YOU HAVE ary niet ee 


30-86 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO. A Complete Plant of Any Known Capacity Under One Contract. ee ER a 
oh i eT GER MEG. CSCANTON,O.) 
1¢all “Ble tor Gr aa 
knee “ea a a ‘Trade, 410 German American Bank Bidg., 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., CAICAGQ. 


: 3 " ' ye Subscribe for the nieashens Fl ater and Grain 
$100 PER ANNUM. TELEPHONE No. JE; ST. J OSEPH, WMO, | trade sna*the' American Miller: both one year 
a _4 $2.50, Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicago. 
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The Modern Wonder. 


OTTO GASOLINE ENGINE 
ne) 
(125 « Medals % and * Diplomas. 


Ice worms WITHOUT BOILER, STEAM, ENGINEER 
COAL, ASHES, OR DANGER. 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 
Sizes: 2 to 60 Horse: Power. 


Best and Cheapest Power for CRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


: Pe trite 
F ake ca, 

OFFICES: (31's. Penna. 8t., [dea ‘anapolis. 
107 §, 14th St., Omah 


Oats Separator. 


"LOPDADAIG 3/390) 


OUR COMBIN + D 


Oats, Seunuae ana Cockle 


SEPARATOR 


Have met with the Jargest success of any separator heretofore made. 
Write for circulars and names of parties using the same to 


THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. CO., 


659, 661, 663 East Water St.. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


=" Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


JP THE CASE MEFS. C0. Columbus, 0 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO., 
Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, 
Blue Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &e. 


115, 117,& 119 Kinzie St. 
Warehouses: ~ 104, 106, vo & 110 Michigan 8t, 
1600 to '1614 Clark St. 


FOr CORN. 
EFIOES, 115 KINZIE Sr 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies | 


DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


Jaa GIN ES Aud Ss CO Lisa eee 


Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys. Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears, 


Correspondence Solicited. Estim.tes Furnished for Complete Plants. 


Office and Works: !01 to 121 E. Court Ave.. Des Moines, la. 


REGAN 


VAPOR ELECTRO ENGINES. 


Gas or Gasoline for Fuel. 1-2 to 10 Horse Power. 


No Boiler, No Flame, 
No Fire, No Danger, 


Started by Spark From Small Battery. 


Adapted to run Elevators and Feed Mills, and Guaranteed not to cost for Fuel over 
2 cents per hour per Horse Power. 


YOU TURN THE SWITCH—ENGINE DOES THE REST. 


THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, 


137 & 139 Wabash_Ave., Coens ILL. 
Catalogue on application. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


COUUFR ie a 


Is to Furnish Every Description ot : wAKe 
1,20r3 
MACHINERY “SUPPLIES oe 


Required for the Equipment or Repairing ot GRAIN 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Such as: 


“SWEEP” and “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 


GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, STEAM ENGINES. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
PILLOW-BLOCKS, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS, 
GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS, 
TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE SPOUTS, 
LEATHER, RUBBER, COTTON anv LINK BELTING, 


EXCELSIOR DUSTLESS ELBVATOR SEPARATOR, “FLEXIBLE” anp “SWIVEL” GRAIN SPOUTS. 


ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKE 
Cleans, Separates and Grades Perfectly. “SPIRAL” anp “BELT” CONVEYORS, pomuae 2) BOLTS: Fig. 2. Sectional View. a 
HAS NO 8UPERIOR IN THE WORLD. “PLATFORM,” “DUMP” anp “HOPPER” €CALES. 
GRAIN SCOOPS, anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. EXCELSIOR SEPARATOR AND GRADER. 
Pa} The Finest Wheat or Barley Machine on Earth 
P——] FARM AND WAREHOUSE FANNINC MILLS. 
—s GRAIN TESTERS, SEED TESTERS, 
— PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, 
= Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless 
— Receiving Separators, 
—_ ee POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS, 
= ; te ; LAX REELS anp SPECIAL FLAX MILLS. 
Pease Side-Shake Mill for Warehouses, “OVERHEAD,” “SWEEP” anp ‘ REAR HORSE POWERS, 
i os BAG-TRUCKS, WA REHOUSE TRUCKS, ETC, 
== a SAFEST, 
— sie MOST DURABLE 
> SiS —AND— 
me: LL 2 } POWERFUL PULLER 
404 au <™\ Pay — KNOWN. 


SPECIAL 
FLAX MILLS 


HANDLES 1 to 20 
Loaded Cars at once 
ARE on STRAIGHT and 


JEL TRACK 
SUPERIOR seem 


: onl ‘ ; yi een and pro-rata on 
CATALOGUES Ja} ie WHEA ny peta n8 Sas 3 Cet GRADES and 


Pease End Shake Mill for MA eh ia \ 
| YOU 
TO GET OUR 


panLey CURVES 


PRICES 2 poLisneh 
AND PROOFS OF fier: i 


Pease Dustless Bepavstes for Ware- SUPERIORITY 
houses and Mills. BEFORE BUYING 
; ELSEWHERE, 


Are Adopted and in more General Use by 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE FLAX HANDLERS 


Throughout the United States, than any similar Machines made 


EXCELSIOR JUNIOR 


Oat Clipper, and Wheat and Barley 
Polisher, is the Simplest, Most Com- 
pact, LIGHTEST Running, Quickest 
Adjustable Machine of its kind 


FAMOUS HAND mi POWER CLEANERS 


‘*Wells” Warehouse Mill.—Extra made 
Large Capacity. 
2 
—) 
. WE FULLY WARRANT 
- 
THE 
LY 
iz r 
a SUPERIORITY: 
2 
4 OF THE 
A : ( 
e i (reerngroea ; in MATERIALS USED, 
E rae ~ 
= Pease want f ste ! THE CONSTRUCTION and 
s ! Operating Qualities 
s 
a : 
2 OF ALL OUR 
| 
CS) 
i=] 
g a 
th & 
$ ~ bt 
3 a } 
nm RL me ‘ 
@ 
a a 
& AL EV EoSS 
EXCELSIOR COMBINED Bere: co 
eee lense, bs gpa eee et, Generet Made with I, 2 or 4 Keels in one Chest, and with or without 
Dustless Elevator Separator, LETTERS CAREFULLY Scalping Shoe.” 
This Machine has no Legitmate Rival in the World. 
2 Send for particulars. —TO— Reels of any desired style or dimensions made to order. 


E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


SEE OPPOSITE PACE. 
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Grain Cleaners. 


THE MONITOR SEPARATORS 


The Most Perfect Grain Cleaner Ever Offered. 


No cleaning elevator can be operated as economically without these machines as 
it can be with them. 
They take less power than any other. 
They are easier to place. 
They are easier to spout to. 
They require less care and attention. 
They will do better work and more of it. 
They will handle all Kinds of grain. 
They are standard machines, well and thoroughly tried. 


NMIAEKE A NOTE OF ' IT! 
We will have a full line of Monitor Grain Separators on exhibition at the 
State Fair to be held at Columbus, Ohio, commencing August 27. 
Grain men, operators of elevators, and all others who are interested in 
Grain Cleaning are invited to call and critically examine these machines. 


The merits of these machines are best exemplified by the fact that all of the leading 
cleaning elevators built in the United States and Canada during thé last three years, 
have adopted the machines. These elevators are built on the latest and most improved 
plans and methods. 


OVER 2,000 IN USE AND EVERY ONE A REFERENCE, 
As a Barley Cleaner it Has no Equal. 


If you are interested in Grain Cleaning it will pay you to investigate this machine. 
Write for detailed descriptions, etc., to 


HUNTLEY, GRANSON & HAMMOND, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Our Pacific Coast Agencies each carry a complete stock of machines for prompt shipments west of the Rocky Mountains 
M. O’Brien, San Francisco, Cal., tooee 
Parke & Lacey Machinery Co., Portland, Oregon, | Pacific Coast. 

B. F. RYER, Special Agent and Superintendent of Sales, 799 w. Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


